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The American Bank Credit Plan 
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«Supports sitentdiilie Dealers 100%. 





Oh RT IF: 


(Member Banks render all. Dealer flaancial services . 


The American Bank Credit Plan 
joins in the forceful objections 
voiced by Dealers against those auto- 
mobile financing programs which 
are intended to deny the Dealer his 
appropriate reserves on time-sales 
transactions, on which the Dealer 
renders continuing, essential ser- 
vices. 

We consider the Dealer to be the 
strongest and most important link 
in the chain of motor car distribu- 
tion. Any financing activity which 
results in weakening this link will 
be costly both to the industry and 
the consumer. 

Facts and experience amply prove 
that any plan which does not work 
with, through and for the Dealer’s 
best interests will fail to secure and 
hold any substantial volume of 
business. The American Bank Credit 
Plan squarely meets this objection, 
since it is designed exclusively for 
Dealers. 


(IMPORTANCE ic it BANKS 

The punter Bank Credit Plan 
goes beyond the customary services 
of a finance company, which can 


never rival the position in the com- 


munity held by ta local bank— 
the logical and economical source 
of credit both to Dealers and con- 
sumers. This nation-wide, co-ordi- 
nated Plan of automobile financing 
is being developed through Com- 
mercial Banks for Dealers through- 
out the country, under a program 
which provides every business serv- 
ice, is flexible enough to meet all 
Dealer requirements, and insures 
excellent local Dealer-Bank service. 


7) be asi aa 
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Conditions today demand that 
automobile finance plans for Dealers 
and their customers be more highly 
specialized and thoroughly compre- 
hensive. The ultramodern and suc- 
cessful approach to the business 
provides for many different kinds 
of services for Dealers . . . services 
which help Dealers increase time 
sales and compensate them propor- 
tionately for doing so. The progres- 
sive American Bank Credit Plan 
meets gll modern requirements of 
the industry and the time buyer. 

This Plan has been heartily en- 
dorsed by Banks and Dealers as “the 
outstanding postwar Dealer-Bank 


Plan.” 


BENEFITS FOR 
Member Banks, in addition to 
giving complete Dealer financial 
service, extend to the car buyer 
personal, friendly, and courteous 
service, with a dignified bank credit 
relationship. 

The Customer receives the kind of 
treatment from Member Banks that 
makes him want to buy his future 
car from the same Dealer. 

Further, the car buyer secures the 
benefits of a country-wide service 
which gives him essential insurance 
protection on his car, and attractive 
Safe Travel coverage for himself. 
This enables him to enjoy protected 
motoring wherever he goes. 


CAR BUYERS 


NATION-WIDE COST SERVICE 

Summing up, the American Bank 
Credit Plan enables Member Banks 
throughout the country to offer a 
national, low cost, extraordinary 
service, which assures the automo- 
bile Manufacturers, Distributors, 
Dealers and buyers of automobiles, 
the most complete and attractive 


time-purchase plan ever offered. . . 
a Plan that gives— 


LOW 


“more than money can buy.” 


American Bank Credit Plan «21.204 . 


cesttta, 
4 Se 2. 


American Installment Credit Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


The foremost Dealer-Bank Plan in the automotive field 
offered exclusively through Dealers 
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SAFETY 
~TELL-T ALES” 


Railroad men have a lot of respect for a simple safety device 
known as a tell-tale. This consists of a series of knotted ropes 
or wires, suspended above the tracks. It is used to mark the 
approaches to low-clearance tunnels and bridges — and 
warns trainmen standing or walking on cars of the danger 
ahead. In La Monte Safety Paper, Bankers and Business- 
men find another simple yet highly efficient “tell-tale”. For 
any attempt to alter by erasure what has been written on 
this check paper shows up as a glaring white spot which 
makes an altered check instantly suspect. 


“ 


For Samples of La Monte Satety Paper see your Lithographer or Printer — or write us direct. 


LA MONTE 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON 





The Wavy Lines are a La Monte Trade Mark 


June, 1946 
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We supply many banks and business organizations 
with their own INDIVIDUALLY IDENTIFIED Safety Paper. 
The issuing organization’s Trade-Mark is in the paper 
itself and appears on both the front and back of the 
check. Such INDIVIDUALIZED paper not only protects 
against fraudulent alteration but provides maximum 
protection against counterfeiting—saves Banks sort- 
ing time — helps prevent errors. 
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ews JOURNAL OF COMMERCE now publishes every business 


day (except Saturday) a full page devoted to quotations and 
news of Unlisted Securities—the most complete daily compilation 
of its kind ever available, This new feature meets a long unfilled 
need of banks, investment dealers and private investors. 
In addition to quotations on banks, trust companies, public utilities, 
investment trusts, textiles and other industrial securities, there is 
presented each day a special table of quotations on “new issues.” 
. + - Over 1100 quotations are carried. 


Order The Journal of Commerce from your newsdealer today, or use the coupon below 


Journal of Lommeree 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 
Please send me the next 78 issues for $5. Check is enclosed. 
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»@paYROLL 


Basile for the needs of the Payroll 
Department, the purpose of this new PAYROLL TAX 
GUIDE is to report on withholding of income and 
social security taxes under federal and state laws, 
city income tax withholding, the computation of 
employer's taxes based on payrolls, and the proper 
computation of earnings under federal wage-hour 


controls. 


It’s New and Good 

It follows that the CCH PAYROLL TAX GUIDE 
is not for the specialist, the man concerned with the 
technical aspects of the “payroll laws”. (CCH's reg- 
ular line standbys: — Standard Federal Tax Reports, 
Unemployment Insurance Reports, and Labor Law 
Reports — continue as the full-scale reporters on 
federal and state tax and labor laws!) 


Instead here is a reporter specifically for those 


Acme Photo 


whose interests are principally in the “accounting” 
or “bookkeeping” or “reporting and payment” 
angles of “payroll tax laws,” whose problems are 
procedural and functional rather than legal in 
nature. 

Here is a continuing reporter especially designed 
to give those interested only in the “mechanics” of 
these laws the practical, procedural facts and data 
they want. 

Pertinent new developments are promptly 
reported to keep subscribers currently informed 
of events of interest or importance in the field of 
“payroll law”. 


Write for Complete Details 


CoMMERCE) CLEARING HOUSE, ING, 
PUBLISHERS @F TFOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


New Yor« t Cmicaco 1 WAsHinaton 4 
Emrine State Bios 214 N. MicHiaan Ave MuNSEY BLOG 


CCH TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


June, 1946 
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THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


SUMMARY OF 1945 ANNUAL REPORT 
TO ALL SECURITY HOLDERS: 


The year 1945 was important to all security holders of the Company. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, the Company's bondholders, and a 
Special Federal Court—each placed their stamp of approval on the Com- 
pany’s Adjustment Plan. On March 13, 1946, the Court entered its formal 
Decree, directing that the Plan be put into effect. 


Operating revenues of $361,373,218 for 1945, were $25,819,818 less than 
in 1944. Operating expenses of $296,661,547 were the largest in the Com- 
pany’s history, principally because of increased material costs and the charge 
of $18,571,715 on account of amortization of defense projects. This resulted 
in a tax credit of $14,990,255. Total taxes paid were $20,074,255. State- 
ment of earnings, expenses and disposition of net earnings for 1945 follows: 


Year 
1945 


Compared 


EARNINGS: with 1944 


$25,819,818 
950,407 


From transportation services performed. ..$361,373,218 
From dividends, interest, rents, etc... 6,790,888 


Zotal.. . 
EXPENSES: 


Payrolls, fuel, material, etc 
Taxes... 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents. . 


.. $368,164,106 


$26,770,225 


$296,661,547 
20,074,255 
7,984,975 


$ 9,592,793 
28,910,590 
1,838,082 


$21,155,879 
601,309 


$324,720,777 


All other— 27,541,928 


Total... . 


interest on debt, rents, etc... 


$352,262,705 $21,757,188 


Net Earnings ..$ 15,901,401 $ 5,013,037 


DISPOSITION OF NET EARNINGS: 


Additions and betterments.............$ 3,553,498 
Sinking funds—to retire debt . . 7,241,082 


D $ 1,352,612 
D 
Other appropriations . 8,411 D 
D 
D 


815,853 
1,723 
2,842,849 


$ 5,013,037 


Added to the Company's surples . 5,098,410 
Total... . .$ 15,901,401 


Nearly $27,500,000 was invested in 1945 in the construction of new and 
improved track, bridges, signals, yards and other facilities, and in the acquisition 
of new and improved locomotives and freight and passenger cars. This resulted 
in additional sources of traffic, more efficient and economical operations, and 
improved service for B&O patrons. 


A program of traffic development started several years ago is being intensi- 
fied, and research projects promising heavier tonnage and more efficient loco- 
motive performance are making encouraging progress. 


Equipment obligations issued during 1945 to finance the purchase of new 
equipment amounted to $15,799,600; equipment obligations retired were 
$5,183,560. Total equipment obligations outstanding, December 31, 1945, were 
$39,105,577. This was $10,616,040 more than at the end of 1944. Other debt 
was reduced a total of $10,601,431 in 1945. THE NET DEBT REDUCTION, 
1942-1945 INCLUSIVE, WAS $105,021,264. 


Of the 17,857 employees of the B&O who entered the armed forces, more 
than 200 lost their lives. Of the rest, nearly 7,000 have resumed their employ- 


ment with the Company, and nearly 1,300 additional servicemen have also 
been employed. 


The President and Directors acknowledge with appreciation the continued 
cooperation of stockholders, Government agencies, shippers, and the officers 
and employees of the Company. 


R. B. WHITE, President 
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An Abraham Lincoln check, 
payable to “Colored Man, 
with one Leg.” 


Safety paper alone can’t do it. 

Guarded manufacture—as in the 
production of currency—a/one can’t do it. 

Invisible inks that give sharply 
visible warning of attempted chemical 
alteration alone can’t do it. 

Alone, the finest of checkwriters 
can’t do it. 

Nor can the finest of check signers. 

Nor scientific methods of handling, 
counting, controlling, cashing and recon- 
ciling checks. 


t SALES OFFICES IN 
| DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


a a ee oe ee ee eee eee eee ee eee ee 
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PRINCIPAL CITIES 







But take these safeguards together — 
(only in the Todd program of check pro- 
tection will you find them all) and they 
form a barricade that stops check crime 
—pro or amateur, internal or external. 
Stops it cold. 

A review of your own disbursement 
procedure by one of our specialists may 
reveal ways of eliminating risks, cutting 
costs and simplifying routine. It will be 


made on request; no obligation. 


a ee 


THE TODD CO.,INC.,Rochester3,N.Y. |! 
Please give us facts about how to eliminate I 
check-disbursement risks, cut costs, and sim- J 
plify routines. We understand this entails no 1 
obligation on our part. 
Name Title | 
Bank 
Cit ; ~ Count 3 E ‘ “State 

y Y  BM-4-46 i 
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o help increase 


Take-Home Savings” 


THE Treasury Department has published two new booklets to help you 
and your employees realize the utmost benefit from your Payroll Savings 
Plan—benefits proportioned to the extent your employees add to “take 
home savings” by buying and holding U.S. Savings Bonds. 

“Peacetime Payroll Savings Plan” for key executives offers helpful 
suggestions on the conduct of the Payroll Savings Plan. In addition, it 
quotes leaders of Industry and Labor and their reasons for supporting 
the Plan. 

“This Time It’s For You” is for distribution to employees. It explains 
graphically how this convenient, easy thrift habit works. It suggest goals to 
save for and how much to set aside regularly in order to attain their ob- 
jectives. If you have not received these two booklets, or desire additional 
quantities, communicate with your State Director of the Treasury De- 
partment’s Savings Bond Division. 

See your Payroll Savings Plan through to maintain your share in 
America’s future. It is sound economics and a powerful force for good 
today—and tomorrow—as a safeguard for stability and a reserve of fu- 
ture purchasing power—money that is kept within your community. 


Fe ts, ; ey 
e : 7 er 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and Advertising Council 
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Take a Look at 
PHONE BOOK 


In the classified section of your phone book, you will 
find one of the important reasons why the Bank and 
Agent Auto Plan appeals to so many bankers. 

Check the number of Fire and Casualty agents right 
in your own city. And remember, this list is far from 
complete. You know many of these agents personally. 
You know, too, that they are trained salesmen, aggressive 
and on the job. Then, figure out roughly how many auto- 
mobile buyers these agents will interview this year — 


buyers that could be directed to your bank for a loan to 
The full color 16 mm. sound 


motion picture. “The Bank and finance their new car. 
Agent Auto Plan In Action,” 


gives an interesting and graphic Yes—the Bank and Agent Auto Plan offers banks an 
explanation of how this new 


plan works. To arrange for a unusual opportunity. Big banks and little, in small towns 
showing, call your local Atna 


representative or write direct to and metropolitan centers, have proved its value as a sound 
headquarters of this company. 
profit builder. 


ETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with tna Life Insurance Company 
Automobile Insurance Company — Standard Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


June, 1946 
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TO SPEED THE PACE OF PROGRESS 


This is the era of expanded growth and opportunity. As business presses forward to 
new achievements, it is the privilege of banks to help speed the pace of progress. 


For many years, the Philadelphia National—Pennsylvania’s oldest and largest bank— 
has cooperated with hundreds of banks throughout the country to help commerce 
and industry take advantage of and widen their opportunities. 


We are constantly studying new ways and means to finance and serve business more 
effectively. With resources of over eight hundred millions we are in a position to extend 
substantial credit, devoid of unnecessary complications, to speed full production. 


We invite inquiries from other banks 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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DESIGNED TO HELP 
BANKS MAKE MONEY 


EDITORIAL AND 
BUSINESS OFFICE 
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SIX PLANS 
For Lending Money On 


HOMES 


The new idea of tailoring loans to fit the bor- 
rower’s circumstances is demonstrated in a plan 
used by California Bank of Los Angeles. It is a 
plan that can be adapted to any institution—large 
or small. 


BY 
REDUCING EXPENSES 
INCREASING INCOME 


536 SOUTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


By EMMERT H. SINK 


Assistant Vice President, California Bank, 
Los Angeles 


ALIFORNIA Bank of Los Angeles has published a 
booklet for wide distribution on the subject of borrow- 

ing from the bank to buy or build a home. The six ideas 
described in this booklet, in brief, will be of benefit to other 
bankers who may not have used all of them. They are 
based on current needs of a wide variety of home buyers. 








They are briefly described in the booklet as follows: 


Home Security Plan 


Our belief that a need exists 

. for this type of loan is based 
on the following main premises: 

1. In their desire to free them- 
selves of mortgage debt, the major- 
ity of home owners contract for 
monthly installments to the ulti- 
mate of their means. This practice 
is highly commendable, but it often 
leaves insufficient savings to tide 
them over periods of financial stress. 

2. Sooner or later the average 
family may be faced with unex- 
pected financial emergencies due to 
illness, death, or loss of employ- 
ment. 

3. During the immediate post- 
war period (and possibly for some 
time to come) dislocations in em- 
ployment and adjustments in in- 
come may be expected because of 
the transition from war production 
to peacetime economy. 

Our Home Security Plan provides 
a respite in the borrower’s monthly 
payments during periods of finan- 


cial stress, should they materialize. 
Here is an example of how the plan 
works. The monthly payments on a 
loan of $3,000 would be as follows: 
Principal and interest - $24.00 





Real property taxes- - 5.00 
Home Security Fund -_ 7.25 
$36.25 


(The monthly payment on a larger 
or smaller loan would be in pro- 
portion.) 

The Home Security Fund may be 
used at the borrower’s discretion to 
cover an equal amount of accruing 
principal, interest, and tax install- 
ments which he may be unable to 
pay when an emergency arises. 

One year’s accumulation of pay- 
ments into the home security fund 
will give the borrower a respite of 
three full installments of principal, 
interest, and taxes. A two-years’ 
accumulation will entitle him to a 
six-month respite, and so on. 

The Home Security Plan is op- 
tional and voluntary. 
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The borrower determines how 
many full monthly installments he 
wishes to accumulate in the Home 
Security Fund. Should he decide 


that an “emergency reserve” of 
three full installments of principal, 
interest, and taxes is sufficient, he 
may reduce his monthly payments 
accordingly after the first year. A 
six months’ “reserve” may be accu- 
mulated in two years, and thereafter 
only the regular fhonthly payments 
need be made. . 

Or, if a borrower wishes, he may, 
after having established the reserve 
he deems to be sufficient, continue 
to pay the additional amount and 
have it applied as a direct credit 
against the unpaid principal bal- 
ance of his loan. 

The advantages afforded the 
home owner by the Home Secgfrity 
Plan are immediately apyarent 
when consideration is given to the 
period of adjustment in employ- 
ment many borrowers may experi- 
ence in the months ahead. 
























































































Every person has an instinctive desire to own a home, but not every family has 
the same facilities to pay for it. With that in mind, the author planned six types of 
home-buying procedures to meet the needs of six types of paying ability. 


Payment Reduction Plan 


From the viewpoint of every 
I . owner of real estate, whether 
it be a home, business property, or 
residential income property, rapid 
amortization of a mortgage debt is 
desirable— and generally advan- 
tageous. 

During the life of a loan, a prop- 
erty owner may have his personal 
“ups and downs” and he is always 
exposed to changing economic con- 
ditions with their attendant possi- 
bilities of reduced income, increased 
vacancies, and lower rents. Before 
obligating himself on a real estate 
loan, a prudent borrower should 
first be certain that the rate of re- 
payment is well within his means 
after making allowances for possi- 
ble contingencies such as repairs, 
vacancies, and loss of income or 
rent. Ordinarily such planning will 
afford him ample protection, but it 
still leaves something to be desired. 

For it is only proper that as the 
principal of his loan decreases, his 
margin of safety should increase 
proportionately. That is exactly 


what happens under our Payment 
Reduction Plan. As the schedule 
below shows, the payments under 
this plan automatically reduce at 
two-year intervais. At the same 
time, 


the borrower may, if he 
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wishes, continue to pay each month, 
without penalty, the installment 
provided for during the first or pre- 
ceding two-year period. 

A $5,000, 5% Ioan is used in this 
example: 

Monthly Payment 
lst and 2nd year - - $50.00 


3rd and 4th year - - 42.75 
5th and 6th year - - 29.20 
7th and 8th year - - 23.10 
Remainder of term - - 18.40 


The average rate of amortization 
under the Payment Reduction Plan 
is $6.54 per thousand. Its real at- 
traction, however, is the feature of 
safety to the borrower, since the 
reducing payments should enable 
him to successfully “carry on” 
through periods of financial stress. 


Postwar Adjustment Plan 


Ill Increased living costs, high- 
. er income taxes, bond pur- 


chases, and payroll deductions have 
completely disarranged the budgets 
of many American families. In 
many instances, there is little left 
for mortgage debt reduction, desir- 
able as that is. Not to be overlooked 
is the period of postwar adjustment, 
the extent and intensity of which is 
still unknown. Despite the intelli- 
gent planning of our city, state, and 
federal governments, many workers 






will be at least temporarily unem- 
ployed. 

Our Postwar Adjustment Plan js 
intended to alleviate such situations 
as may now exist and those that 
may develop later. 

Basis of the plan is a 10-year loan 
with only interest and taxes pay- 
able for the first three years and 
with appropriate amortization com- 
mencing at the beginning of the 
fourth year. 

While the borrower is obli- 
gated to pay only interest and taxes 
for the first three years, he has the 
privilege of paying regular monthly 
amortization during that period if 
he wishes and is able to do so. 

The Postwar Adjustment Plan is 
designed primarily for families that 
do not need to borrow the maxi- 
mum amount obtainable but may 
be having difficulty making ends 
meet, or for those whose plans for 
the immediate future are somewhat 
uncertain. 


Additional Loan Plan 


Our real estate loan bor- 
I . rowers have the privilege, 
under certain conditions, of obtain- 
ing additional sums at various times 
without making an entirely new 
loan. 

The expense is negligible, and 
borrowers experience no inconven- 
ience whatever when additional 
funds for purchases, repairs, or for 
personal use are desired. 

New loan papers are not required 
—all that is necessary is the sign- 
ing of a note for the additional 
amount to be borrowed. 


FHA Plan 


California Bank has been an 
. approved mortgagee since in- 
ception of the FHA and is proud of 
having assisted thousands of fami- 
lies to build or purchase homes. 
Many of these families would have 
been unable to acquire homes had 
it not been for the liberal and at- 
tractive financing permitted under 
FHA. 

FHA is the ideal medium to use 
for financing new home construc- 
tion and its popularity is well 
earned: some of its advantages are 
listed below: 

Terms up to 25 years. 

Interest at an attractively low 
rate. ; 

Monthly payments lower than 
rent that include principal, interest, 
fire insurance, taxes, bond install- 
ments, and assessments. 

A smaller down-payment than is 
usually required under other types 
of financing. 
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FHA progress inspections assur- 
ing quality construction. 

Substitution of liability in the 
event of sale. 

Although wartime restrictions on 
new construction reduced FHA ac- 
tivities to some degree, we have 
continuously maintained a staff of 
experts on FHA financing. 

We at California Bank believe the 
time is here when we shall again 
have an opportunity to assist many 
more thousands of families in ac- 
quiring new, modern, attractive, 
and comfortable homes. 

FHA financing is still available 
and can be used to excellent advan- 
tage in financing the purchase of 
existing homes. 


FHA Conditional Commitment Plan 


An FHA Conditional is a 
VI. commitment from the FHA 
to insure a loan for a _ specific 
amount, subject only to its approval 
of the ultimate borrower. More and 
more, brokers and property owners 
are finding it advantageous to apply 
for “conditionals” before offering 
their listings for sale. The small $10 
flat fee charged by. FHA may be 
applied toward the $3 per thousand 
fee if an FHA insured loan is finally 
consummated. This efficient and 
modern method of prearranging 
financing saves time, and aids sales. 


I am firmly convinced from years 
of personal experience in handling 
many millions of dollars of con- 
sumer credit that it inherently is an 
unusually safe type of credit and 
there is a great accumulation of 
evidence to prove this. On the other 
hand, it isn’t foolproof. Our expe- 
rience of the past ten years must not 
be taken as a yardstick for future 
operations, We must not be lulled 
into a sense of false security because 
of our unusually good experience 
under highly favorable conditions. 
—Carl M. Flora, vice president, 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


When you meet a stockholder of 
your bank, ask this question: “Do 
you know of any businessman who 
can benefit from a bank loan?” 


An Ohio bank uses two descrip- 
tive forms in connection with every 
real estate loan. One form is filled in 
by the loan officer at the time the 
application is made, the other is 
filled in by the appraiser when he 
examines the property. 


Money is saved for what it will 
buy in the future. 
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A TESTED BASIS FOR CREDIT EVALUATION 
By H. N. Stronck 


Boiled down to the minimum, the sizing up of any 
credit risk calls for intelligent consideration of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Does the study of the past earning record 
show the business to be progressing or retro- 
gressing? 

2. Is the present financial position sufficient- 
ly stable to warrant granting the extension? 

3. Do future prospects appear favorable, 
discounting undue optimism? 

4. Do the facts and opinions indicate that 
the managing head has the capacity to carry 
through effectively the proposed plan to a suc- 
cessful conclusion? 

5. Is his character and reputation such as 
to make him a good risk? 

6. What influences outside of the business 
itself affect the judgment on any particular line? 

In practical use of these broad principles certain 
practical standards are desirable. One prominent loan- 
ing officer set up the following standards for retail 
stores. 

1. Earning power should be 33 1/3% on 
capital. 

2. Turnover of inventory should be at least 
five times. 

3. Accounts receivable should not exceed 
10% of sales. 

4. Net profit should be 5% on net sales. 

5. Mark-up should be 37% of cost. 


6. Expense should not exceed 25% of net 
sales. 











ARMERS are entitled to and will 
F require in the future, a better 
service than they have heretofore 
received from commercial banks. A 
broader type of credit should be 
made available to farmers than that 
to which they have had access in 
.the past. In addition to so-called 
production credit for seed, feed, 
fertilizer, labor, and the like, loans 
for which purposes should be re- 
paid at the end of each crop year, 
unless providential or adverse cir- 
cumstances prevent, farmers also 
need, and we are making available 
to them, loans for capital purposes, 
that is for buying work stock, beef 
cattle, dairy cows, and labor-saving 
farm equipment such as tractors and 
combines, and for pasture improve- 
ments, for making additions, alter- 
ations and repairs to buildings, and 
for many other purposes. 

Loans of the latter type usually 
represent a substantial outlay and 
cannot reasonably be expected to be 
repaid within a period of 12 months. 
In our department, therefore, we are 
projecting such loans over a period 
of two to three years. Also, the ma- 
turities of all loans should be made 
to suit the convenience and fit in 
with the operations of the individ- 
ual farmers. Crop loans should be 
made to mature in the summer or 
fall, depending upon the crop to 
produce which funds are advanced. 
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How To Render An Improved 


Service To Farmers 


The technique here described has been used for several 
years with a resulting increase in loans to farmers. 


By JAMES BISHOP, JR. 


Manager, Farm Loan Department, 

The First National Bank & Trust Company, 

: Macon, Georgia 

Dairy and poultry loans should be 
repaid on a monthly basis. In addi- 
tion, some flexibility must be al- 
lowed when the farmers’ notes 
mature to take care of unforeseen 
contingencies such as illness, scar- 
city of labor, harvesting. of feed, 
sowing of small grain, and adverse 
weather conditions. Deserving farm- 
ers should be refinanced when mis- 
fortune beyond their control comes. 
In fact, an absolutely essential part 
of the program of any bank engaged 
in agricultural lending, is that the 
bank must not be simply a fair- 
weather friend of the farmer but 
must take care of him, if he is 
worthy, during the bad years which 
are sure to come as well as in the 
more favorable periods. 

To properly publicize the opera- 
tion of our Farm Department, we 
have obtained from the public rec- 
ords of each county in our trading 
area, a list of all farmers who have 
received credit within the past five 
years, including those who have 
borrowed from the Production 
Credit Associations. In addition, 
lists of farmer-taxpayers have been 
assembled. These lists have been 
carefully analyzed and the farmers 
whose names appear thereon have 


been contacted by both letters and 
personal visits. 

In making individual contacts, I 
make it a point to spend a sufficient 
amount of time with the farmer at 
his home or on his farm to obtain 
his friendship, to let him know that 
we have a real interest in agricul- 
ture and to secure the benefit of his 
thinking that we may be in better 
position to assist him in a correct 
solution of his problems, both finan- 
cial and otherwise. A superficial or 
hurried visit will not accomplish 
the results which are desired. 

We go so far as to work out a 
budget with the farmer, lending 
him the money necessary to do a 
complete job and giving him a rea- 
sonable length of time in which to 
make payment. In every case, re- 
payment of the loan is’ adjusted to 
the farm income received. Each loan 
application represents a varying 
condition and an individual prob- 
lem, and is approached with the 
idea of rendering a genuine service. 

We are not interested in making 
any loan which cannot be properly 
repaid without undue hardship. 
Sufficient time is taken by us to go 
fully into every request for a loan 
in order that both the farmer and 
we may feel assured that it is desir- 
able to make the loan and that it 
can be satisfactorily paid back. 
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Progress Is Being Made Toward 


Changes In Protest Requirements 


The entire Negotiable Instruments Act is being challenged by 
The American Bar Association. State bankers associations are 
in favor of eliminating protest requirements. It is evident 
that the 16th Century invention of protest is on the way out. 


OTABLE progress has been 

made toward relieving banks 

of the extra work required in hav- 

ing items protested since Bankers 

Monthly began a campaign to bring 

about this improvement in June 
1943. 

We have published letters from 
many bank officers, telling their 
feelings toward the protest idea. All 
of these letters have indicated that: 

1. No case of a customer using a 
protest after he was forced to pay 
for it is definitely known. 

2. It is a nuisance for banks to 
sort out checks which must be pro- 
tested according to the law, have 
them protested by notaries public, 
and then send them, with the nota- 
ries’ bill, to the bank from which 
the item was originally received. 

3. It is a nuisance and often an 
expense to the bank which accepted 
the check for collection, to collect a 
notary fee for protest. In many, 
many cases, these fees have had to 
be absorbed by the banks in order 
to placate their customers who were 
naturally irritated when asked to 
pay a fee, sometimes as high as $3, 
on a protested check amounting to 
only $12.50. 

4. It is evident that the only per- 
son who could benefit from a protest 
would be the holder of the check, 
and it seems logical that he should 
have the opportunity to indicate 
whether he wants protest or not. It 
is true that some have gone to the 
extra work and trouble of stamping 
their checks deposited with a “No 
Protest” rubber stamp, but this is a 
lot of work and added expense. 

Bankers Monthly has proposed, 
on a number of occasions, that the 
law be changed so that banks are 


The Negotiable Instruments . 
Act should be changed to 
make it unnecessary for banks 
to have dishonored checks 


protested unless specifically 
requested to do so by the 
holder. 





not forced to protest any checks 
unless the holder asks specifically 
for a protest. 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion has greatly relieved the situa- 
tion by recommending from time to 
time that only checks over certain 
amounts be protested. It is now 
common practice in most banks not 
to protest items under $100. How- 
ever, the law still stands and the 
best way to correct the whole situa- 
tion appears to be to change the 
Negotiable Instruments Act so that 
banks will not be required to pro- 
test any items unless the holder of 
the item asks for a protest. 

It would appear from past expe- 
rience that this would eliminate 
protest entirely for most banks. 
There might be rare occasions on 
which a customer would want a 
very large item protested if pay- 
ment was refused or if there was no 
account or insufficient funds. If he 
did want a protest, he could get it 
by asking for it, according to the 
law which we have urged. 


Letters Show Progress Made 


Reprinted here are three letters 
which indicate the progress that has 
been made toward effecting this 
change. The first letter, written to 


the American Bankers Association 
by the president of the Louisiana 
Bankers Association, suggests that 
A. B. A. recommend that the present 
practice be changed to make the 
customer ask for a protest of only 
those checks which he wants to 
have protested. 


A Letter To A. B. A. 


“At a recent meeting of the Exec- 
utive Council of the Louisiana 
Bankers Association, the matter of 
the present regulations for protest- 
ing checks was brought up for dis- 
cussion. At present, banks through- 
out the country protest all returned 
items over $100 unless the items 
bear a ‘No Protest’ stamp. 

“Under these regulations, it is 
necessary that, if a customer desires 
that none of his items be protested, 
every item over $100 must be 
stamped with a ‘No Protest’ stamp. 
We feel that the majority of our 
customers who have items returned 
and protested for various reasons, 
do not understand why the items 
are protested, nor do they benefit 
from the protest. The majority of 
customers are not only put out with 
the items being returned but they 
become very disgusted over the 
matter that $3.50 is added to the 
amount of the returned item. 

“There is an excellent article in 
Bankers Monthly on page 443 of the 
October, 1945 issue regarding pro- 
tested checks and I think that the 
author of that article has hit the 
thing right on the head. The mem- 
bers of the Executive Council of the 
Louisiana Bankers Association have 
gone on record as desiring that the 
regulation be changed to read ‘pro- 
test only items on which there are 


The law should not require banks to protest checks unless the depositor 


asks for protest. 
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specific instructions to do so,’ which 
means that if a customer wishes 
that an item in his deposit be pro- 
tested, then that one item would be 
stamped with a protest stamp. This 
would be more simple for customers 
who have a large number of items 
in their deposit than the system 
which is now being used. 

“Tt has been suggested by the Ex- 
ecutive Council of our Association 
that this letter be written with the 
request that the American Bankers 
Association strive to have a nation- 
wide ruling that only items be pro- 
tested on which there are specific 
instructions to do so. This matter is 
being submitted to you for the con- 
sideration of the American Bankers 
Association and I sincerely hope 
that something will be done in this 
direction.”—J. C. Atkins, president, 
Louisiana Bankers Association. 


Bank Management Committee 
Favors No Protest 


The second letter tells of the in- 
terest of the Bank Management 
Commission of the American Bank- 
ers Association, in changing the law: 

“The Bank Management Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and the Federal Reserve 
Banks are currently considering 
various proposals which we hope 
will lead to the elimination of pro- 
test except where requested, How- 
ever, our plans have not progressed 
to a point where we can indicate 
just what the outcome of our dis- 
cussions will be. I am confident, 
however, that shortly, the American 
Bankers Association will have a 
proposal to submit to the banks of 
the country for their approval.”— 
V. Willis, vice president, Federal 
Reserve Bank, New York, N. Y. 


American Bar Association 
Now Revising Law 


The third letier tells what the 
Commission on Uniform State Laws 
of the American Bar Association is 
already doing: 

“We are not merely drafting a few 
new sections with reference to pro- 
test. We are revising the entire 
Negotiable Instruments Law. The 
work is being done by the Commis- 
sion on Uniform State Laws, which, 
as you no doubt know, consist of 
three men appointed by the govern- 


Banks Should Not Be 
Required To Protest Checks 
Unless The Holder Requests 

A Protest Because — 

(From October, 1945, Bankers Monthly) 


1. Customers are always inrri- 
tated when they are forced to 
pay for a protest they did not 
order and do not want. 


2. Not one protest in 50,000 is 
ever used in court. 


3. The records indicate that 
customers would not ask for 
more than one in a million checks 
to be protested. 


4. Protest is a nuisance to the 
bank dishonoring the item and 
to the payee’s bank which must 
collect the fee. 


5. Protest usually delays no- 
tice of dishonor at least one day. 


6. A protested check causes 
extra work for at least two banks. 
Neither one is paid for the work 
and one has an irritated customer 
who derives no benefit from the 
protest and so, does not want to 
pay a protest fee. 


ment of each state. It is being done 
in co-operation with the American 
Law Institute. The work is part of 
a new proposed Commercial Code 
for the United States, which will 
contain chapters dealing with the 
sale of goods, bills of lading, ware- 
house receipts, bank collections, 
foreign banking, chattel security, 
and perhaps other matters. 

“The chapter revising the Uni- 
form Sales Act was completed last 
year, but it is not yet ready for 
release to any legislatures as it is 
being held up pending completion 


Any bank can avoid the 
protest bother at once by 
changing instructions on cash 


letters to read: “Protest no 
items unless they are marked 
Protest if dishonored.” 








of written comments and explana- 
tions. I am acting as reporter and 
draftsman for the Negotiable In- 
struments chapter. 

“Some 51 sections of the Revised 
Negotiable Instruments Law have 
been completed in very tentative 
form, but are not yet sufficiently 
final to be released to anyone. These 
completed sections cover the first 
59 sections of the present Act, with 
the addition of some new material 
here and there. Thus far, our addi- 
tion has been directed chiefly to 
those sections. 

“T have worked out some ideas 
about protest in a very sketchy and 
altogether tentative draft of the 
remainder of the Act, which un- 
doubtedly will be torn apart and 
revised half a dozen times at least 
before it is finally set. I have not 
given it much attention because my 
time has been occupied with the 
earlier part of the Act. The first 51 
sections are to be discussed at a 
meeting of the American Law Insti- 
tute to be held in Philadelphia on 
May 15. They are to be submitted 
to the Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws in October. 


“At some time after May 15, I 
expect to get to work upon present- 
ment, notice of dishonor, and pro- 
test. I cannot say when those sec- 
tions will be completed or when we 
would be ready to release them. 
Undoubtedly, the entire completed 
Act will be proposed to the legisla- 
tures as a unit. The schedule on 
which we have been working has 
been called for completion about 
the Fall of 1947. Thus far, we have 
succeeded in keeping up to schedule, 
but it is, of course, impossible to 
make definite predictions. You can 
see that any discussion of protest on 
my part is premature at this stage 
of the game. I should say that by 
September 1, I might have some- 
thing a little more definite to write 
you about it.”—William L. Prosser, 
Attorney - at - Law, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


We use TelAutograph for credit 
reports in our Small Loan Depart- 
ment, which reports we receive from 
the Retail Credit Bureau.—H. Staak, 
vice president, Davenport Bank and 
Trust Company, Davenport, Iowa. 


We have never, to my knowledge, had a customer ask to have a check protested.— 
D. C. Compton, vice president, Winfield National Bank, Winfield, Kans. 
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How Public Relations Principles 


Are Applied To Everyday Banking 


People come into our banks to satisfy a desire. A condition exists 
which makes a person desire a loan, desire to renew a note, desire to 
make a deposit. While the elemental emotion is desire, the very root 
of the emotion is the hope for recognition of importance through 
satisfaction of the ego. 


HE modern bank officer is a 

mixer among people. From his 
position on the officer’s platform in 
the lobby he is able to smile and 
wave a greeting to the customers as 
they enter. He also is democratic 
in his contact with people outside 
the bank. 


The services of banks have been 
basically broadened to include the 
general rank and file of the “man 
on the street” through consumer 
loan and personal loan departments, 
and the attitude is now to thor- 
oughly endeavor to find every rea- 
son why we should grant a loan. 
In all classes of credit (commercial, 
industrial, individual) ,greater stress 
is placed upon character and repay- 
ment ability than on collateral abil- 
ity. 

Banking has thus progressed very 
far in its awareness of public rela- 
tions in recent years; It is quite ap- 
parent that every one of the factors 
of improvement are a positive stim- 
ulus through compliment of the 
other fellow’s ego thereby satisfy- 
ing the elemental emotion of desire 
through the elimination of nega- 
tive qualities. 


People come into our banks to 
satisfy a desire. A condition exists 
which makes a person desire a loan, 
desire to renew a note, desire to 
make a deposit, to open an account, 
to rent a safe deposit box, or to seek 
investment advice. 


While the elemental emotion is 
desire, the very root of the emotion 
is the hope for recognition of im- 
portance through satisfaction of the 
ego. 


Without ego, the human race 
would not have been. Without ego, 
the human race would not have 
developed. The captain of industry, 
the millionaire, the artist, the scien- 
tist, were urged to the pinnacles of 
their success by the cry of their ego 
for recognition. 


June, 1946 


By RAYMOND STEVENSON 


President, The Farmers National Bank of 
Pennsburg, Pennsburg, Pennsylvania 


We all like a sincere expression 
of appreciation for our work well 
done, for the fine appearance of our 
new car, for the beauty of our 
home, and for the good qualities of 
our family or the beauty of our 
children. We like to be greeted with 
a smile and addressed by our name. 

A compliment to the other per- 
son’s ego is a positive stimulus and 
will produce a positive (favorable) 
reaction. The word compliment 
should not be confused with flattery. 
Any display of courtesy toward the 


other person in recognition of the 
existence of the elemental emotion 
will compliment the ego, regardless 
of how subtle the compliment may 
be. 

To develop this desired result, it 
is first necessary to create the ele- 
mental emotion of desire as the 
stimulus in the other person. All 
succeeding stimuli and reactions 
must be kept positive. 

In order to create positive reac- 
tions and thereby satisfy the ele- 
mental emotion of desire for recog- 
nition of importance, six simple 
rules can be used very effectively: 

1. Smile at all who enter the 
bank, 


A hearty handshake makes your customer feel important. It always creates a 
positive reaction. 
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Successful bank officers treat employees with the deference and respect which 


they would give to a customer or to a guest in their home. Clerks do not work 
for them, but with them. 





2. Call each customer by his own 
name. 

3. Develop an interest in every 
bank customer. 

4. Encourage each customer to 
talk about himself. 

5. Talk about what interests your 
customer. 

6. Try to make your depositor 
feel important. 

Immediate recognition of all neg- 
ative impulses is necessary so that 
the interchange can be kept on a 
positive basis through the elimina- 
tion of negative stimuli. 

Dale Carnegie has given 12 rules 
which are very effective in the 
practical application of this proce- 
dure. These were published in his 
book, “How To Win Friends And 
Influence People,” published by 
Simon and Schuster, New York, 
and are: 

1. The only way to get the best 
of an argument is to avoid it. 

2. Show respect for the other 
man’s opinions. 

3. If you are wrong, admit it 
quickly and emphatically. 

4. Begin in a friendly way. 

5. Get the other person saying 
“ves” immediately. 

6. Let the other man do a great 
deal of the talking. 

7. Let the other man feel that the 
idea is his. 
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8. Try honestly to see things from 
the other person’s point of view. 

9. Be sympathetic with the other 
person’s ideas and desires. 

10. Appeal to the nobler motives. 

11. Dramatize your ideas. 

12. Throw down a challenge. 

The next essential is to change 
the other person’s viewpoint with- 
out giving offense or arousing re- 
sentment when he displays a nega- 
tive stimulus. Upon instant recog- 
nition of that negative factor, you 
must control your natural negative 
reaction and parry with a positive 
impulse to eliminate his negative 
reaction. 

Carnegie gives us another set of 
rules for practical application which 
can be readily used in this situa- 
tion: 

1. Begin with praise and honest 
appreciation. 

2. Call attention to people’s mis- 
takes indirectly. 

3. Talk about your own mistakes 
before criticizing the other person. 

4. Ask questions instead of giv- 
ing direct orders. 

5. Let the other man save his 
face. 

6. Praise the slightest improve- 
ment and praise every improve- 
ment. Be “hearty in your approba- 
tion and lavish in your praise.” 





7. Give the other person a fine 
reputation to live up to. 


8. Use encouragement. Make the 
fault seem easy to correct. 


9. Make the other person happy 
about doing the thing you suggest. 


It is interesting to note that each 
rule in all three sections proposes 
an external aspect the result of 
which must be a subtle compliment 
to the ego. 


These rules may seem to be ele- 
mentary. They are. They are of ne- 
cessity, because the laws of nature 
are very few and just as simple. 


Knowledge of these few elemen- 
tal natural laws and an understand- 
ing of their function removes the 
whole proposition of public rela- 
tions from its cloak of complexity 
and reduces it to its fundamental 
simplicity. 

Senior bank officers daily contact 
the public. Junior officers, with the 
tellers, telephone operators, and 
floormen, handle the vast majority 
of the bank’s customers. It is, there- 
fore, obvious that the philosophy of 
public relations must emanate in 
the form of positive stimuli from 
the chief executive as a fountain- 
head. 

Fortunate indeed is he who is 
born with this aptitude. It can be 
studied, however, and learned as 
readily as any other subject by one 
who realizes its fundamental im- 
portance in his daily life. 


The application of public rela- 
tions in its true sense cannot be 
divided between the officers and 
the personnel. It must be part of 
the bank from president to janitor. 


Most members of the clerical 
force are courteous; however, an 
attempt to place the burden of pub- 
lic relations entirely upon the te!l- 
ers and clerks would be superficial. 
By far, the vast majority of such 
employees in all banks are courte- 
ous to the public. It would seem 
that the principal activities which 
the tellers contribute are: Smile at 
each customer, address a customer 
by his name, and say “Thank you,” 
along with prompt and efficient 
service. 

Successful bank officers treat em- 
ployees with the deference and 
respect which they would give to a 
customer or to a guest in their 
home. Clerks do not work for them, 
but with them. 

An officer often develops a clerk 
by remembering that he was at one 
time a clerk and that he progressed 
by application of ambition coupled 
with a sizable pinch of good for- 
tune, 
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Underlying the application of all successful public relations is recogni- 
tion of the fact that all positive favorable reactions are the result of previous 
positive stimuli. 


Co-operation of the force has 
been developed by leadership and 
mutual respect and never through 
the creation of fear of authority. 


A wise executive never orders. 
The reason for a desire is explained 
and the clerk asked to do that which 
is wished. 

When a mistake of any nature is 
called to the officer’s attention, the 
one making it is allowed to “save 
his face.” Because it is a mistake is 
evidence in itself that the clerk’s 
ego is injured and he is, therefore, 
on the defensive. 


A sympathetic attitude on the 
part of the officer creates a subtle 
compliment to the clerk’s ego and 
thereby satisfies the elemental emo- 
tion of desire for recognition of his 
importance. The clerk thereafter 
has a natural pride in not making 
the mistake again, which is a great- 
er incentive to increased accuracy 
and co-operation than a reprimand 
would entail. 

A positive impulse is quite prof- 
itably created by a complimentary 
word or an occasional “pat on the 
back.” 


Through the application by the 
chief executive of this philosophy 
to the personnel and his fellow of- 
ficers, a spirit prevails which cre- 
ates an atmosphere that is sensed 
by every person entering his door. 


Public Relations In Loan Making 


The attitude of a good loan officer 
is one of sincere sympathy with 
the borrower’s frame of mind at the 
moment. Whether the loan is 
granted or refused, the applicant is 
sincerely thanked for his having 
favored the bank by his applica- 
tion. Because the borrower is made 
to realize, through the sincere ex- 
pression of the officer, that the favor 
is on the part of the individual and 
not the bank, the positive stimulus 
is created. 

When it is necessary to refuse an 
application, a good loan officer 
thoroughly explains from the cus- 
tomer’s viewpoint rather than from 
that of the bank. Experience has 
shown that the average applicant 
so refused appreciates knowledge 
of the exact reason. Innumerable 
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cases exist where the customer has 
returned to the officer after a re- 
fusal and thanked him for having 
rejected his request. Some appli- 
cants have even apologized for hav- 
ing used his time under a miscon- 
ception, 

If we should tell the customer we 
will consider the application and 
let him know the decision, we indi- 
cate a reluctance, if not a fear, to 
openly refuse the application at the 
time it is made. The applicant who 
is thus treated senses the inferiority 
of the officer upon his receipt of the 
letter of refusal from the bank. Ob- 
viously, a negative reaction must be 
the inevitable result of such a neg- 
ative stimulus. 

Saying that the bank examiner 
would not approve of the loan, is a 
negative stimulus. The customer is 
not dealing with the bank examin- 
ers. He naturally expects a banker 
to stand on. his own feet in the 
operation of his bank in accord with 
the supervisory policies of the bank- 
ing department. If the bank exam- 
iners would not approve of the con- 








Six Simple Rules To Create 
Positive Reactions 


1. Smile at all who enter the 
bank. 

2. Call each customer by his own 
name. 

3. Develop an interest in every 
bank customer. 

4. Encourage each customer to 
talk about himself. 

5. Talk about what interests 
your customer. 

6. Try to make your depositor 
feel important. 





ditions surrounding the applicant’s 
loan, we can explain the require- 
ments of sound banking imposed by 
legislative act, departmental rule, 
or practice. Such a procedure is 
frank, honest, and constructive, and 
can react only in a positive manner. 

We are often called upon for a 
revision of loans previously granted. 
The same problems of negation arise 





here as surround the original appli- 
cation. A condition can unexpect- 
edly arise which might prevent the 
borrower from continuing the re- 
payment of the loan under his orig- 
inal agreement. The borrower is 
placed on the defensive in his ap- 
proach for reconsideration. Such 
defensive approach obviously is a 
negative stimulus. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the same positive 
procedure be used as in the case of 
an original applicant. 


The request for payment acceler- 
ations present another problem in 
negation. For one of many reasons, 
we may consider it within the abil- 
ity of the borrower, and at the same 
time advisable, that the borrower 
increase the amount of his monthly 
reductions of principal. If we sim- 
ply mail the usual letter calling for 
a mandatory amount of payment, 
the reaction on the part of the bor- 
rower is negative. He feels that 
something is being taken from him 
or that confidence has been lost in 
him, 

The officer should leave word 
with the teller to let him know 
when that customer is again in the 
bank. If the officer should then 
greet the customer and take him 
into his office to discuss the im- 
proved conditions with the bor- 
rower and point out to him the ben- 
efit to him of increased payments, 
a positive result is obtained. 


The customer is shown the ben- 
efit of his equity position and the 
saving of interest in actual dollars. 
He is made to see the benefit of the 
improved record in favorable con- 
sideration by the bank for further 
applications for loans in the event 
of future need. Obviously, this ap- 
proach is constructive and friendly 
and, therefore, positive and the re- 
action of the customer is positive 
and friendly too. 


Naturally, there are many other 
obstacles in the granting, revision, 
and acceleration of loans. However, 
there are none that cannot be ap- 
proached with a positive stimulus. 
Even the necessity of a foreclosure 
can be completed with a minimum 
of negation if the proper philosophy 
of human relations be applied. 
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Town Guard Protection 


3- How To Equip The Guards 


This article, published in July 1927 Bankers Monthly, is the final 
in a series of reprints on the town guard system, which under the 


T THE time of the writing of 
this article, 2,854 business men 
have been carefully selected, each 
one regularly appointed as a deputy 
sheriff, to act under the direction of 
a county sheriff. These men make up 
the town guard of the Illinois Bank- 
ers Association in 70 counties which 
have completed the organization. 
The equipment consists of more 
than 1,700 sawed-off pump shot 
guns, more than 1,100 rifles, about 
375 revolvers, 40,000 rounds of buck 
shot, 20,000 rounds of single ball 
shot gun shells, and approximately 
a million rounds of rifle cartridges. 
When one stops to think of this 
great army of splendidly-armed, 
highclass business men who have 
taken enough interest in the safety 
of those who are legitimately em- 
ployed in the various banks and 
other places of business to volunteer 
their services, is it any wonder that 
bank burglary and robbery losses in 
Illinois have fallen off from $589,000 
during the 15 months before this 
organization was started, to less 
than $47,000 loss during the past 
17 months since the movement was 
well under way. 


Town Guards Free To Make Plans 


In taking up the matter of organ- 
ization of the town guard, we would 
like to explain that it is not the 
policy of the association to lay out 
hard and fast rules to be followed 
by guards. We suggest certain de- 
tails to be worked out in each com- 
munity. We work on the principle 
that the guards have minds of their 
own, know their individual com- 
munities better than anyone else 
and know better than anyone can 
tell them how best to furnish pro- 
tection. 

In this way, we create a great 
deal of interest that we would not 
otherwise obtain. We want every 
guard to feel that he has had much 
to do with the organization of his 
own community. 

We know from experience that, 
preceding every important bank 
burglary or robbery, an advance 
man, “spotter,” or, as the crooks 
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direction of the author, reduced bank losses 86% in three years. 


By R. C. SAUNDERS 


Formerly Manager, Protective Department 
Illinois kers Association 
term him, “the gander” goes in, 
looks over the bank, the streets of 
the town, and all the surroundings 
and makes a report to the gang be- 
fore the attack comes off. So we sug- 
gest the careful watching of the 
community, and that a plan be 
worked out so that when bandits do 
come to town, they will be observed, 





The Plan Involves Two 
Important Policies 


1. Town guard organization 
should follow the organization of 
successful county bankers feder- 
ations. Without the county feder- 
ation, the town guard movement 
is not entirely so easy to organize 
or maintain. 

2. Hearty co-operation with the 
county sheriff and other officers. 
If either one of these policies is 
disregarded, considerable diffi- 
culty is sure to be met with. 


perhaps picked up and interrogated. 
Or, if the situation justifies such 
action, they may be placed in jail 
until a satisfactory account can be 
furnished. It must always be born 
in mind that the throwing of a man 
in jail should be done only after 
advising with the sheriff, as he is 
responsible for the acts of his depu- 
ties. 








Watching For Suspicious 
Characters 


In watching the community for 
suspicious strangers, much stress: is 
laid on being able to identify these 
strangers should the guard be called 
upon later to do so. We try to im- 
press upon the guards that the kind 
of clothes worn is not so important. 

Thieves know dark colored 
clothes, black shoes, and a dark 
fedora hat are so commonly worn 
that the description of a person’s 
clothes would not be of any partic- 








ular advantage to the officers, so you 
will usually find an advance man 
wearing dark clothes. 

Our suggestion is to watch for an 
irregular feature, a finger off, a scar, 
heavy or light growth of hair, a 
peculiar gate or any other peculi- 
arity that would make the guard 
sure of his being the same person 
if he saw him again. 

The second matter of importance 
is laying out a definite plan to spread 
information quickly, in case of an 
emergency. The plan is to furnish 
each guard with two blank tele- 
phone listing cards, one to be used 
in his home, the other to be used in 
his place of business and to be filled 
out and posted alongside of his 
phone, Each bank in the town is 
furnished a supply of four to be 
used in the banker’s home and bank 
in the same way. 

The sheriff’s name and telephone 
number is the first one appearing at 
the top of the card. Then come the 
names and numbers of the town 
guards in that town, and then the 
names and numbers of town guards, 
banks, or officers in the surrounding 
towns. 

The sheriff, of course, is first noti- 
fied, and he in turn has a list of 
names and numbers of surrounding 
sheriffs and police officers. When the 
call comes to his office, even in case 
of his absence, the list is there, and 
someone is instructed to place the 
calls for the surrounding sheriffs 
advising them of the robbery and 
they in turn call their respective 
town guards in their county and, in 
that way, spread a net over a large 
area 50 to 75 miles in any direction 
of the robbery. 


Vantage Points Selected 


Of course, the most important 
thing in laying out a town guard 
plan is to be sure no innocent per- 
son, including town guards, are 
either killed or injured during a 
robbery. To that end, we urge the 
guards to anticipate the robbery of 
the banks in their respective towns. 
We tell them to plan to operate from 
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points of advantage without danger 
to themselves. We suggest second 
story windows behind brick or stone 
walls, or on top of buildings where 
they cannot be seen or injured. 

Then we suggest the installation 
of an automatic silent alarm to con- 
nect the guard’s place of business 
with the bank, so that as soon as the 
bank robbery starts, the guard will 
be notified. 


Regarding the location of the. 


equipment in the hands of the guard, 
we suggest that the gun be well oiled 
and in some handy place out of 
sight of the public, and the ammu- 
nition kept close by. We also sug- 
gest that an extra suit of slip-on 
clothes be kept handy and perhaps 
a pair of rubber boots, so that the 
guard’s good clothes will not be 
spoiled in case of pursuit. 


Transportation For Pursuit 


Then there is the question of 
transportation in case the wires of 
the telephone and telegraph have 
been cut, which frequently happens. 
We suggest arranging with several 
citizens for use of their autos, and 
that they give attention to keeping 
their cars full of gas and oil, so that, 
if they are pressed into service, they 
can drive a long distance without 
refilling. This plan is of no extra 
expense and little trouble to any 
interested citizens. 

One of the best plans for calling 
out the guard that we know of is a 
fire siren. A certain blast of the siren 
calls the guards for out-of-town 
service. In just a minute or two, a 
large car rolls down onto a certain 
street crossing and with the same 
rapidity of a volunteer fire depart- 
ment, the car is loaded with armed 
guards dressed in old clothes and 
rubber boots; ready to cover any 
kind of a situation even to following 
a bandit through streams or swamp. 


The Right Equipment 


The question of equipping the 
town guard has been of great con- 
cern to us. During the first year of 
organization by the Illinois Bankers 
Association, obsolete rifles and am- 
munition were purchased from the 
government at a very low cost, but 
with this obsolete equipment came 
many complaints. 

A great effort was made to bring 
the cost of new equipment for the 
town guard units within reach of 
even the smallest town. At the pres- 
ent time, we are able to set up a 
standard three guard unit, equipped 
with indemnifying bonds for the 
sheriff, accident policies, stars, one 
high-powered rifle, 100 rounds of 
rifle ammunition, two sawed-off 
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Bandits will not get away with the “swag’’—nor with their lives—when they operate in 
a bank protected by town guards. The plan has survived a test that proves its value. 


hammerless 12-gauge pump shot 
guns, 50 rounds of buck shot, 25 ball 
shells, three gun cases, three clean- 
ing rods, three tubes of gun grease, 
and 100 rifle targets for $105. 

In units of four guards, ve sug- 
gest two rifles and two shot guns; in 
units of five, two rifles and three 
shot guns; and in larger units, we 
usually add a greater per cent of 
shot guns, 

The policy of the association is to 
discourage the use of revolvers, for 
the reason that a revolver in the 
hands of the average citizen does not 
create much fear in the heart of the 
bandit, while the shot gun and long 
range rifle does. Besides, guards will 
use these guns only in an emergency 
and it is not the wish of the associa- 
tion to encourage the carrying of 
concealed weapons. . 


Advantage Of Shot Guns 


The reason we recommend sawed- 
off shot guns is this: 

The 20-inch barrel will give best 
results with buck shot because the 
powder is burned in from 17 to 20 
inches after the gun is fired. As a 
result, highest velocity and greatest 
penetration is obtained at from 17 
to 20 inches. Added length to the 
barrel only increases friction and 
slows down the velocity and pene- 
tration. 

The best load obtainable is 12 


balls of No. 4 buck shot. This load 
will kill at 100 yards and by actual 
test, has been known to kill up to 
130 yards. 

At 80 yards, the entire charge 
should go in a circle six feet in diam- 
eter. At 130 yards, by actual test, 
three balls of the 12 hit an outline 
target the size of a six foot man and 
hit hard enough to kill. 


Guard Shoots Provided 


The matter of practice several 
times each year is urged by the As- 
sociation. This, of course, is done 
under the direction of the sheriff or 
someone designated by him. The 
practice is carried on according to 
the U. S. Army rules and it is sur- 
prising how well these guards shoot. 

A state shoot was carried out last 
season, another is being worked out 
for this year. This is under the direc- 
tion of Lieutenant W. E. Rowens, 
who is assistant manager of the pro- 
tective department of the [Illinois 
Bankers Association. 


Lunch hour in banks is an open 
invitation to bandits to begin oper- 
ations. To discourage any such at- 
tempt, keep at least two employees 
on duty at all times during banking 
hours and particularly during the 
noon period. If this is not possible, 
some other means of protection 
should be provided. 
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To simplify operations 
Get this new book.. —_—* for banks 
so Recordak 
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.»f0 cut costs... 





It will show you the gains in efficiency and 
protection RECORDAK PHOTOGRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
make possible in bookkeeping, transit, and 
other banking operations 


Improving bookkeeping operations 


If you’re thinking of modernizing your book- 
keeping system . . . of getting away from time- and 
labor-consuming dual posting methods, as so many 
banks are doing... you’ll want this book. It shows 
what you gain by changing over to the efficient, 
economical RECORDAK SINGLE POSTING 
SYSTEM. Gains like these... 


You'll post only once a day. You'll lighten up 
the load of purely routine work bookkeepers are 
carrying, make them that much more available 
for other important duties. You’ll cut equipment, 
stationery, file-space needs to a minimum. And, 
protection-wise, you’ll put your bank in the safest 
possible position . . : with your complete records 
filed on tamper-proof, substitution-proof, extraction- 
proof Recordak microfilm. 


Modernizing transit systems 


This is another thing this book will do for you 
... encourage you to modernize your transit oper- 
ations. For it will show you the advantages of 


=PECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming — 
and its application to banking systems 
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handling transit the stream- 
lined Recordak way. Adven- 
tages like these ... 


With the RECORDAK 
TRANSIT SYSTEM, you re- 
duce the multiple descriptions 
ordinarily required to a single 
listing. You lessen the chance 
of error. You handle about six times as many 
checks per hour. You make a big saving in transit 
costs. You have the satisfaction of knowing that 
you can always produce Recordak facsimiles of 
any check lost, stolen, or destroyed in transit. 


Bringing other departments up to date 


This instructive new book, “IN BANK AFTER 
BANK AFTER BANK,” will also show you the 
benefits of using Recordak in other departments 
besides Bookkeeping and Transit . . . Savings, 
Safe Deposit, Bond, Trust, Mortgage, etc. 
Write for it today— it is free. Recordak Corpora- 
tion, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


_——— FREE—JUST MAIL THIS COUPON -———— 


Recordak Corporation 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me your new book— 
“IN BANK AFTER BANK AFTER BANK” 


Name 
Bank 


Street ee ee Se 





City State 
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ECAUSE of the general tendency 
B of the public to accept and cash 
imprinted checks more readily than 
checks which do not have the cus- 
tomer’s name printed on them, a 
growing number of illegal check 
passers have been using printed 
checks in their criminal activities. 
Through the years, forgers have 
developed polished techniques with 
variations which at times are so 
successfully manipulated that vet- 
eran bank officers are deceived. 

Banks, however, have not been 
the principal victims of forgers. The 
greatest losses have been suffered 
by bank depositors. Small shop- 
keepers, merchants, and currency 
exchangers—anxious to please po- 
tential customers—have been the 
groups to suffer most. 

Due to the fact that the prestige 
of many banking institutions is 
great, a shopkeeper, when being 
tendered a check by an unknown 
person, has a feeling of assurance 
that a check bearing such a bank’s 
name must automatically be good. 
He fails to take into account the 
merits of the person with whom he 
is dealing but mistakenly, in this in- 
stance, is over-assured by the pres- 
tige of the bank on which the check 
is drawn. This assumption neglects 
the possibility, which everyone 
should consider when cashing a 
check, that the check form was ob- 
tained under false pretenses or that 
the man against whom the check is 
drawn does not have an account. 

Realizing that this condition ex- 
ists, from the number of complaints 
received, the Crime Prevention Bu- 
reau of the Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tion mailed approximately 1,500 
letters to all known check printers 
in the metropolitan Chicago area. 
These letters asked that check 
printers verify all orders for printed 
checks with the bank against which 
they are to be drawn. This proce- 
dure would make it impossible for 
crooks possessing no accounts to 
obtain printed checks. 

The letter, which is reproduced 
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Let’s Protect Bank Customers 
Against Fraudulent Check Passers 


Individual banks can educate local printers and check 
lithographers to the importance of verifying the 
authenticity of checks to be printed for strangers. 


with this article, states definite ex- 
amples of cases in which printed 
checks in the hands of persons with 
ulterior motives resulted in losses 
to local merchants. 

As an example of the cases that 
have engaged the crime bureau’s 
attention, fraudulent checks, pur- 
porting to have been issued by the 
Owens Engineering Company were 
cashed in several retail] stores. The 
name “Owens” appeared in large 
print across the left end of the check 
with the words “Engineering Com- 
pany” underneath. In the lower left 
hand corner, the word “Paycheck” 
was printed and in the lower right 
hand corner, the name “Owens En- 
gineering Company.” A simple in- 
vestigation revealed that the bank 










on which the check was drawn did 
not have an account with the Owens 
Engineering Company—which, it is 
believed, was a fictitious concern, If 
the printer had taken the precaution 
of contacting the bank to verify the 
order, the resulting frauds would 
not have occurred. 

Checks drawn on a Texas bank 
purporting to have been issued by 
the Mills Novelty Company were 
cashed in Chicago. One of these 
checks bore a written signature, 
“J. Hanson, president,” under the 
printed signature “Mills Novelty 
Company.” The man cashing these 
checks claimed to be a salesman for 
the organization and presented cre- 
dentials and invoices from it for 
identification. (More on page 290) 















This Letter Brought Results 


It is within the power of the printing concerns to aid materially in 
bringing about a reduction in the large number of fraudulent checks 
that are being negotiated in the Chicago area, resulting in great loss 
to the small merchants as most of these checks are cashed by them. 
This can be done by making checkups before printing or imprinting 
checks for strangers. 

Recently a man took some blank checks of a Chicago bank to a 
printer, with the request that he imprint them with a firm name. In this 
instance the printer telephoned the bank to learn that the firm did not 
carry an account with that bank. The matter was referred to the Detec- 
tive bureau and arrangements were made to have this person arrested 
when he called for the checks. However, for some reason he became 
suspicious and did not try to pick up the checks at this particular con- 
cern but went to some other printer who was not so cautious as the first, 
and the checks were printed and delivered. Several have been cashed 
and, no doubt, many more will make their appearance. 

In some instances printers are asked to print small quantities of 
payroll or other checks. The best plan in any such instances is to accept 
the order and if, upon investigation, it is found that the printing of these 
checks has not been authorized by the firm or the bank whose names 
are involved, notify this office (Central 2404) and we will arrange to 
have a detective at your place to arrest the person when he calls for 
the order. 

We sincerely hope that we may have your cooperation in this matter 
which is in the interest of the public welfare as well as the banks. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry C. Hausman 
Secretary 
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Specialized Banking Service 


... for National City Correspondents 


| ans: to the business markets of the world— 

both domestic and foreign—is available to your 
customers through The National City Bank of 
New York. 

Since 1897, when National City established its 
Foreign Department, arrangements with leading 
banks abroad have been steadily augmented. 

Today, in addition to its own 44 active overseas 
branches, National City has well established cor- 
respondent relationships with important banks 


throughout the world. 


National City’s senior officers are always available and ready to 

discuss problems relative to bond portfolios; efficient and prompt 

handling of collections; foreign department facilities and domestic 
and world-wide credit information. 


For the detailed story of the specialized facilities 
available and how they may best aid you in profit- 
ably developing customer relationship consult 
or write National City officers at Head Office. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Head Office: 55 Wall Street 


65 Branches throughout ly ; 8) © Correspondent Banks 
Greater New York URES throughout the world 
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The extreme simplicity of Monroe’s “Proof Pay” can be seen at a 
glance. The 312” tape produced by the “Proof Pay” run is a control 
of the entire posting of accounts, showing old balances, checks, 
deposits, and new balances. All overdrafts are instantly detected, and 
immediate adjustments can be made mechanically in all control 
registers. The totals on the journal produced by the posting run must 
agree with the totals on the “Proof Pay” tape. 





In this Monroe Bank Bookkeeping Machine you have a machine 
of completely modern design, built especially to meet the new 
and modern needs of bank accounting. Because of its modern 
design it has made possible a unique and revolutionary system 
that is simple, fast, fool-proof. Its simplicity and ‘Velvet 
Touch” ease of operation is instantly recognized and appre- 
ciated by every operator. 


Call the nearest Monroe Branch; a representative will 








explain Monroe features and advantages. Ask for fully illus- 
trated booklet, “Three Machines in One.” Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


Banks are not the principal victims of fraudulent check passers. The great- 
est losses have been suffered by bank depositors. 





(Continued from page 286) 

Another case involved checks 
drawn on an Illinois bank purport- 
ing to have been issued by a local 
steel company. The check, which 
was commercial size, was printed on 
safety paper and the words “Payroll 
Account” were printed in red ink 
in the upper right hand corner. In 
the lower left hand corner the name 
of the bank with the correct transit 
number followed by the bank’s 
street address was printed. Written 
in the upper left hand corner was 
“Badge No. 233.” 

Actually, the bona fide checks of 
the company in question do not in- 
clude the bank’s street address nor 
the employee’s badge number. 

Passers of unauthorized checks do 
not stop at printing ordinary cus- 
tomer’s checks or payroll checks. 
Many cases are on record of unau- 
thorized cashier’s checks. One passer 
of such a check presented a Social 
Security card for identification. It 
should be remembered that Social 
Security cards are inadequate iden- 
tification since they can be obtained 
under any name. 

Frauds of these types can be de- 
tected by any printer who is asked 
to print a small number of payroll 
or cashier’s checks. The number of 
checks printed in itself can serve as 
a legitimate grounds for suspicion. 

Well established concerns cer- 
tainly would not order a handful of 
payroll checks. If they planned to 
use only a small number, they would 
have no need for an individual pay- 
roll account. 

Similarly, orders for printed 
cashier’s checks should never be ac- 
cepted from any person or organiza- 
tion other than a bank. Such orders 
should be made by persons who are 
adequately identified and the printer 
should verify the order by contact- 
ing the bank for whom the order is 
being filled. 

To secure the greatest degree of 
protection, banks should work to- 
ward educating their customers to 
purchase checks through them only. 
If it could be arranged so that print- 
ers would accept orders for im- 
printed checks only from banks, 
check passers would quickly become 
extinct. 


Check Printers Eager To Cooperate 


Check printers are not only will- 
ing to co-operate—they are eager 
to do so. Among the responses re- 
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ceived to the letter mailed by the 
Crime Prevention Bureau to check 
printers were remarks which read 
as follows: 

“We are pleased to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter pertaining to 
fraudulent check issuance and 
printing. It will be a pleasure for us 
to assist in this movement to the 
fullest extent and we shall be 
guided by the suggestions made.” 

* * 7 


“We are pleased to inform you 
that we shall be very glad to co- 
operate 100% against the fraudu- 
lent use of bank checks. You have 
our best wishes.” ‘ 

” * * 

“We have notified members of our 
organization who might be most 
likely to receive orders for checks 
such as described, and should the 
occasion arise where parties of a 
questionable nature should apply for 
this type of service we will call your 
office. We thank you for calling this 
matter to our attention.” 

A form used by one check printer 
for more than a decade to verify 
orders for checks is worded as 
follows: 

Dear Sir: 

It is our regular practice to verify the ex- 
istence of an account, whenever we receive 
an order for special checks from a new 
customer direct. This is done to protect the 
interest of the bank and to help minimize 
the possibility of improper checks being 
manufactured. 

We have received an order to make 


checks drawn on your bank, to be delivered 
OD c6dnc bch 0b6056 664050 server 
We do not question the integrity of this 
customer or the validity of this account, but 
in conformity with our policy, and the sug- 
gestion of the American Bankers Association, 
we would appreciate your filling in the 
attached notice and returning it to us, so we 
may proceed with the order. 

Thanking you in advance for your co- 
operation, we are 

Very truly yours, 


Gentlemen: 
POI. o 5k 8k ck cosend mentioned in 
ee Ser has an account 


with this institution and checks made to his 
order would be perfectly proper. 
ee ee ee 
These replies indicate the possi- 
bilities which exist for restricting 
the criminal activities of bogus 
check printers. They suggest devel- 
opments which might result if all 
banker’s associations co-operated in 
a nationwide campaign to educate 
printing concerns against shady cus- 
tomers, 


One way to make it exceedingly 
difficult for unscrupulous persons to 
have checks printed would be by 
having all printing concerns which 
print checks registered with the 
state bankers association. The asso- 
ciation would then have an oppor- 
tunity to formulate definite rules 
and procedures for the printing of 
checks. 

If a proposal of this character is 
not feasible, then another type of 
regulatory or supervisory system 
should be developed, not primarily 
for the benefit of banks as such but 
for the protection of the public at 
large. 


A Control For Inactive 
Savings Accounts 


We have recently devised a meth- 
od for controlling inactive savings 
accounts which may be of general 
interest. All balances of savings 
accounts inactive for a period of 
two years or more have been trans- 
ferred to tabulating cards. The card 
provides for a five year history of 
interest credits. The amount of in- 
terest is mechanically computed and 
the new balance extended so that 
there is considerable reduction of 
work in the calculation and posting 
of interest. 

These inactive accounts are kept 
under a separate control and a 
duplicate record is kept in the aud- 
iting department. All transactions 
affecting the accounts are closely 
scrutinized and followed by the 
auditing department. If the deposi- 
tor makes a deposit or withdrawal, 
the account is immediately trans- 
ferred to the regular savings ac- 
count controls; however, comfirma- 
tions of balances are sent periodi- 
cally direct to the depositor by the 
auditing department. 

Since inactive savings accounts 
are particularly susceptible to ma- 
nipulation, we feel that this segre- 
gation of inactive accounts and 
handling on tabulating equipment 
both facilitates our auditing of the 
accounts and increases operating 
efficiency.—C. S. Conklin, auditor, 
First National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 


If you want others to take an in- 
terest in your business, be interested 
in theirs. 
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WARENOUSE OF 


===") T/E/D WAREHOUSING 


.»» HUNDREDS of banks are using our Service 
in THOUSANDS of cases to secure Warehouse Receipt Loans, 
totaling MILLIONS of dollars against inventory stored right on 
their customer's own premises. The validity of our field warehouse 


operations has never been questioned. Our Warehouse Receipts 
make good collateral. 


F 128% Jackson St., Albany 3, Ga. * Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. * 35 Congress 

New York Terminal St., Boston 9, Mass. * Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte 2, N.C. * 120 So. LaSalle St., 
W h C Chicage 3, Ill. * National Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich. * 809 Electric Bidg., 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. * 121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. * First National 

arenouse Uompany Bank Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. * 16 South Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

25 South William Street, New York 4, N. Y. PT he 


June, 1946 








anking Holidays By States 


JULY-DECEMBER, 1946 


The light numbers are Sundays. 









































The black numbers are other holidays. 
The symbol * following a date indicates that the holiday is observed only by some of the banks in that state. 
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STATES July | August . September October December 
ALABAMA 7,14, 21, 28 4,11,18,25 | 1,2,8,15,22,29 |  6,12,13,20,27 3,10, 11,17, 24,98 |_1,8, 15, 22, 25.29 
ARIZONA | 142,28 | 4 11,18,25 | 1,2,8,15,22,.29 | 6,1%13,2027 | 310,14,17, 24,28 | 1,815, 22, 25,29 
ARKANSAS | 4.7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 25 1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 6, 13, 20, 27 3, 10, 17, 24, 28 1, 8, 15, 22, 25,29 
CALIFORNIA ~@7,14,21,28 | 4,11, 18,25 1,2,8,9,15, 22,29 | 692132027 | 3,10,11,17,24,28 | 1,8, 15, 22, 25,29 
COLORADO. | @7,14,21,28 | ‘14,11, 18,25 1,2,8,15, 22,29 | 6,92,13,20,27 | 3,10,11,17,24,28 | 1,8,15, 22,25. 23 
CONNECTICUT \4.6,7,18, 14,20, 21, 27, 2813,4,10,11,17,18,24, 25, 1|1.2,7,8,04,15.21,22,28,29| 6,12, 13,2027 | 3,10, 1117, 24,28 | 1,8,15, 22,2529 
DELAWARE i" 7.142128 | 41,1825 | 1,2,8,15, 22,29 6, 12, 13, 20, 27 3,10, 11, 17, 24,28 | 1,8, 15, 22, 25, 29 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ~ 4&7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 25 1,2,8,15, 22,29 | 6,9213,20,27 | 3,10, 11,17, 24, 2 | 1,815, 22, 25,29 
FLORIDA 7, 14, 21, 28 411,18 25 | 1,2,8,15.22,29 |  6,12,13, 20, 27 3,10, 11, 17, 24,28 | 1,8, 15, 22, 25, 29 
GEORGIA | 7, 14, 21,28 4, 11, 18, 25 -1,2%,8, 15,2229 | 6.1%13,20,27 | 310.11,17, 2428 | 1,815, 22.25.29 
IDAHO | 04228 | 41825 | 1, 2815,2,29 | 6132027 =| 3, 10,17,28,98 | «1,8, 15,22, 25,23 
ILLINOIS | 47,142,288 | 411,182 | 1,28, 15, 22,29 6.12, 13, 20,27 | 3,10, 11,17, 24,28 | 1,8, 15, 22, 25,29 
INDIANA | 47142128 | 4111825 | -1,2,8,15,22,29 | 6,9215,20,27 | 3,10,11,17, 24,28 | 1,815, 22,25, 29 
ar | 47142128 | 4111825 | 128,152.29 | 6132027 | 3.10,11,17, 24.98 | 1,815, 22, 25,29 
KANSAS E 4.7,14,21,28 | 4,11,1825- | 1,28,15,22.29 | 612%, 13, 20,27 | 310,11, 17, 24,28 | 1,8, 15, 22, 25,29 
KENTUCKY 4.7, 14, 21, 28 411, 18,25 | 1,2,8,15,22,29 | 6,.1213,20,27 | 3,10,11,17,24.28 | 1.8, 15, 22,25, 29 
LOUISIANA 47.14,21,28 | 4,11, 18,25, 30 | 1,28, 15, 22, 29 & 6.12.13, 20,27 | 1,3,10,11, 17.24.98 | 1,8, 15, 22, 25,29 
MAINE 4.7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 25 1,2,8,15, 22,29 | 6,13, 20,27 3,10, 19,17, 24,9 | 1.8.15, 22, 25.29 
MARYLAND 47,14,21,28 | 4,11,18,25 | 1,2,8,1215, 22,29 | 6,12,13, 20,27 | 3,10, 11,17, 23,24, 98 | 1,8, 15, 22,25, 29 
MASSACHUSETTS (4, 6,7, 18,14, 20,21,27,28)8,4.10,11,17,18, 24,25, 1|1.2.7,8,14,15,21,22, 28,29) 612,13, 20,27 | 310,19, 17,2428 | 1,815, 22,25, 29 
MICHIGAN | 47,142,928 | 4,11, 18,25 & 1,2,8,15,22,29 | — 6,13,20,27 | 3,10,11,17,24.28 | 1,8,15, 22, 25,29 
MINNESOTA 4:7,14, 21, 28 4,11,18,25 | 1428152229 | —6,12,13,.20,27 | 3,10,11,17,24,28 | 1.8.15, 22, 25,29 
MISSISSIPPE =| 7, 14,21,28 =| 4, 11,1825 | 1,2,8,15,22,29 | 6,13, 20,27 | 310,11, 17, 24,28 | 1,8, 15, 22, 26, 29 
MISSOURI” 47,14, 21, 28 Tt 4,185 1,28, 15, 22,29 6.13,20,27 | 310.1%, 17, 24,28 | 1,8, 15, 22, 25,29 ; 
MONTANA “47,14, 21,28 4,11,18,25 | 1,2,8,15,22,29 | 6,9213,20,27 | 3,10, 14,17,24,28 | 1,8, 15, 22, 25,29 
NEBRASKA 47,14,21,28 | 411,18,25 | 1,28,15,22,29 | 612132027 | 310.14,17,2628 | 1,815, 22,25,29 
NEVADA” 4.7,14,21,28 | 4,11,1825 | 1,2,8,15,22,29 | 6,12,13,20, 4,27 | 3,10, 14, 17, 24, cz 1, 8, 15, 22, 25,29 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 4.7, 14, 21, 28 4,11,1825 | 128, 15, 22, 29 6.12.13, 20,27 | 3,109 1, 17, 24,28 | 1,8,15, 2%, 29 
NEW JERSEY _ 4.6,7.13, 14,20,21, 27, 28 3.4.10,11.17, 18,24, 25.31 1, 2 78,1415, 21, 22,29] 6,12,13,20,27 | 3, 6,10, 11, 17, 24,28 | 1,8, 15, 22, 25,23 
NEW MEXICO 47, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 25 1, 2.8, 15, 22, 29 bs 6, 12, 13, 20, 27 3, 10.11, 17, 24,28 | 1,8, 15, 22, 26 29 
NEW YORK 4.6.7, 13,14,20,21.27,28 8,4.10,11,17,18,24, 25,31 1,2.7.8.14,15.21,22,28,29| 6,12. 13, 20,27 | 3,8,10.11,17, 24.28 | 1,8, 15, 22, 25.29 
NORTH CAI "AROLINA 4,7, 14, 21, 28 4, 18 18, 25 1, 2°, 8, 15, 22,29 | 6, 13, 20,27 | 3,10, 19°, 17, 24, 28 1, 8, 15, 22, 25,29 
NORTH DAKOTA 4.7, 14, 21, 28 4,11,18,25 | 1,2,815,2229 | 6 12, 13, 20,27 310, 14,17, 24,28 | “1, 8, 15, 22, 3 29 
OHIO.” 4.7.14,21,28 | 4 11, 18, 25 ~~ | 4,2,8,15,22,29 | 692132027 | 3,10,99,17,24,28 | 1,815, 22,2529 
OKLAHOMA | “| 4.7,14,21,28 | 4,11,18,25 | 1,2,8,15,22,29 6.13, 20,27 | 3,10, 1,17, 24,28 1, 8, 15, 22, 25,29 
OREGON 4.7.14,21,28 | 4111825 | 1,285,229 | 6, 12, 13, 20, 27 | 3.10, 11, 17, 24, 28 2% | 1.8, 15, 22, 25,29 

4, 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 25, 1, 2,8, 15, 22,29 6, 12, 13, 20, 27 | 3, 5, 10, ". 17, 24, 28 “1, 8,15, 22, 25, 29 
RHODE ISLAND | 47, 14, 21, 28 4,11, 18,25 | 1,2,8,15, 22, 29 6, 12, 13, 20,27 | 3,10,9%,17,24,28 | 1,8, 15, 22,2529 
SOUTH CAROLINA 4.7, 14, 21, 28 4,11,18,25 | 1,28, 15, 22,29 6, 13, 20,27 =| 310, 1.17, 7, 24, 28 1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 
SOUTH DAKOTA | 4.7, 14, 21,28 4, 11, 18, 25 1,28, 15, 22, 29 | 6132027 | 310, M, 17, 24,28 | 1,8, 15, 22, 2, 26. 29 
TENNESSEE 4. 7, 13, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 25. 142,815, 22,29 | 6,13,2027 | 3, 10, 11,17, 24,28 1.8, 15, 22, 25, 29 
TEXAS, 4.7.14, 21,28 4,11,18,25 | 1,2,8,15, 22,29 6, 12, 13, 20, 27 3% 10, 11,17, 24,28 1,8,15, 22, 25, 29 
UTAH 4,7, 14, 21, 24, 28 4, 11, 18, 25 “1, 2,8, 15, 22, 29 6, 12, 13, 20, 2 27 | «3,10, 17, 24,28 1.8, 15, 22, 25,29 
VERMONT 4,7, 14, 21, 28 4,11, 96,1825 | 1,2,815,22,29 | 692 13, 20,27—«| 3.10.1 "1. 17, 24,28 | 1,8, 15, 22 25, 29 
VIRGINIA 4,7, 14, 21, 28 4,11,18,25 | 1,285,229 | 6,1213,20.27 | 3,510, 1, 17, 24, | 1.8.15, 22, 25, 29 
WASHINGTON 4, 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 25 1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 6, 12. 13, 20, 27. 3, 10, 11, 17, 24, 28 1, 8, 15, 22, 2%, 29 
WEST VIRGINIA 4,7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 25 1, 2,8, 15, 22,29 | 6,92". 13, 20,27 3, 10, 11, 17, 24,28 | 1,8, 15, 22, 25, 29 
WISCONSIN 4,7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 18, 25 1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 6, 12, 13, 20, 27 3, 10, 11, 17, 24,28 | 1,8, 15, 22, 25, 29 
WYOMING 4,7. 14, 21, 28 4,11,18,25 | 1,28, 15, 22,29 6, 13, 20, 27 3,10, 11, 17, 24,28 1,8, 15, 22, 26, 29 
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GS rraTFoRD HALL”, the ancestral plan- 
tation home of the Lees of Westmoreland 
County, Virginia, is one of America’s 
most famous homes and one of the few 
perfect examples of true Georgian archi- 
tecture still standing. 

So wisely was the house planned that 
no additions were ever added, and when 
it was purchased for a shrine by the 
Robert E. Lee Memorial Foundation in 





The boxwood garden as seen through the 
chimney arch 
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The Lees of Virginia 





1929, no rebuilding was necessary and 
the reconditioning of the main house was 
comparatively simple. The mansion and 
grounds were laid out prior to 1730, and 
took five years to complete. The house 
was built of brick that had been made by 
hand on the plantation, and was con- 
structed in the form of an H, the wings 
of which were topped with twin sets of 
four great chimneys. The Great Hall on 
the second floor with its vaulted ceiling 
and hand carved paneling and pilasters, 
forms the bar of the H and was the scene 
of many brilliant gatherings during the 
Colonial period. 

“Stratford Hall” has provided Amer- 
ica with some of her most illustrious 
sons, among whom were Thomas Lee, a 
governor of Virginia and chiefly respon- 
sible for the purchase of the Ohio Valley 
from the Iroquois; Richard Henry Lee 
and Francis Lightfoot Lee, both signers 
of the Declaration of Independence; 






Robert E. Lee as a Second Lieutenant 


Lighthorse Harry Lee, George Wash- 
ington’s favorite officer, governor of Vir- 
ginia and father of the beloved Robert 
E. Lee, the statesman and brilliant caval- 
ryman of the War Between the States 
whose battle tactics were carefully stud- 
ied during World War Il. 

Today, completely restored, the Great 
House and grounds which are open to 
the public are a fitting tribute to the Lee 
family whose sons contributed so much 
to the founding of this nation. 

The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


* THE HOME « 


SArsurance 
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NEW YORK 


FIRE © AUTOMOBILE 





© MARINE INSURANCE 

















Circle the letter indicating the answer you believe 
is correct. Grade yourself as follows: 


18, 19 or 20 
15, 16 or 17 
12, 13 or 14 
8, 9, 10 or 11 
5, 6 or 7 

2, 3 or 4 


Very Superior 
Superior 

Good 

Average 

Poor 

Very Poor 


(Answers On Page 301) 


If you were a teller and the 

cashier asked you to give him 
a total of your cash items, which 
two of the following would you in- 
clude? 

a. Real estate deed; b. Checks drawn against 

treasurers of corporations; ¢. Clipped cou- 


pons *on corporation bonds known to be 
good; d. Straight bill of lading. 


If you were working in a bank 
in Cleveland, Ohio, and were 
asked to sort from a batch of checks 





PUBLIC 
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all those in your federal reserve dis- 
trict, you would select transit num- 
bers with which of the following 
prefixes? There are prefix numbers 
in addition to these, but only one of 


these numbers applies. 
a. 600; b. 606; ¢. 666; d. 6; e. 667. 


Which of these amounts can be 
paid with six coins—all differ- 
ent? 
a. $1.91; b. $2.05; ¢. $1.11. 
Each of the following amounts 
can be paid with the same num- 
ber of pieces of currency—each a 
different value; how many pieces? 


$15, $25, $600. 
a. 5; b. 4; ¢. 3; d. 2. 


Which of the following items 
should be dishonored and re- 
turned to the bank from which they 


were received? 


a. N. S. F.; b. Check signed on one end in- 
stead of in lower right corner. 


In which city is the Federal Re- 


serve Bank for the 2nd District? 


a. Boston; b. New York; ¢. Philadelphia; d. 
Richmond; e. Cleveland. 


In which of the following 
months is there no bank holi- 


day which is observed in all states? 
a. December; b. January; ¢. October. 


Which of the following items 
should be found on a borrower’s 


financial statement? 


a. Number of children at home; b. Value of 
equipment; c. Breed of horses. 


If you saw a memo on a copy of 
a cash letter reading “No adv.,” 


what would you think it meant? 


a. No advertising; b. No advance; ¢. No ad- 
vice. 


There is a national organization 
of banks which have no 


branches. Its name is: 


a. Anti-Branch-Bank Association; b. Private 
Bankers Association; ¢, The Independent 
Bankers Association. 


On a 10-key keyboard, how 

many depressions are necessary 
to list the following numbers: 
58.90; 35.87; 480.96? 


a. Six; b. Three; ¢. Thirteen. 


Only one of the following num- 
bers requires two depressions 
with one hand to enter it on a mul- 
tiple-key adding machine. Which 
one is it? 
a. 789.00; b. 10.10; ¢. .91; d. 305.00. 
Which of the following are not 
negotiable instruments? 


a. Travelers checks validated; b. Checks pay- 
able to order; ¢. Bearer checks; d. Checks 
drawn on counter form 


Which of the following are fed- 


eral governmental agencies? 


a. Financial Advertisers Association; b. Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington; ¢. Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation; d. Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 


Which of the following rules 
should be followed by a bank 


having a safe deposit vault? 


a. Banks should hang the guard key for vault 
boxes where customers can get it in order to 
let themselves into their boxes; b. All attend- 
ants must be notified at once of changes in 
authorized access. 


What is the most common fee 
for collecting notes or drafts? 
a. $2; b. $5; ¢. 50 cents per $100; d. 25 cents. 
Which of the following are as- 
sets of a bank? 


a. Trust funds held for beneficiaries; b. Sav- 
ings Accounts; ¢. Accounts payable; d. Furni- 
ture and fixtures. 


If a customer asks you to ex- 

plain the meaning of “Admin- 
istrator de bonis non,” how would 
you make it clear? 


a. It is an old Latin phrase no longer used; 
b. It means a friend whom the deceased has 
asked to look after his business; ¢. An ad- 
ministrator appointed by the court to carry 
out the terms of the will; d. A bank that 
serves as trustee; e. Administrator appointed 
by the court to complete the settlement of 
the estate. 


Which account is best for a per- 
son who wishes to keep payroll 
funds separate from his business 


account? 


a. Personal; b. Survivorship; ¢. Alternate; 
d. Payroll; e. Special; f. Agent. 
One of the following statements 
is a necessary rule for a teller. 
Which one is it? 
a. Enter in the passbook the initials of the 
person making a deposit to a corporation 
account; b. Test-check your cash upon open- 
ing up each morning even though the same 
was verified at closing the night before. 


Organize A Quiz Club 


You can get a lot more value from 
the Bankers Monthly Quiz if you 
meet with others, after all scores 
have been turned in, and discuss 
each question, Reprints of Quizzes 
No. 15 through No. 37—August and 
September 1945 excluded—are now 
available at a nominal cost. 
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NEW ORLEANS |, Lo., 118 North Front St. 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y., 50 Broad St 
CHICAGO 3, Iil., 100 West Monroe St 


IGHT now, banks in every sec- 
R tion of the country are holding 
our warehouse receipts as security 
for inventory loans totaling mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Because much of this safe, profit- 
able business can be traced to our 
cooperation in developing inven- 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


nation-wide FIELD WAREHOUSING 


LOS ANGELES 14, Calif., Garfield Bidg. 
MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Tri it Bldg. 





“THE BANKERS’ FIELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY” 


tory loans—the careful procedures 
of our operating men in safeguard- 
ing inventory, and our initiative in 
making field warehousing available 
for loans of $10,000 or more— 
2500 banks have sought our ware- 
house receipts and consider us “the 
bankers’ field warehouse company.” 





ATLANTA 3, Ga., Hurt Bidg. PORTLAND 5, Ore., 927 S.W. Ader St. SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Hollond Bidg 
CLEVELAND 14, Ohio, Union Commerce Bidg ROCHESTER 4, N.Y., Commerce Bldg. TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tamoa St 
DALLAS |, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4, Colif., 300 Montgomery St. EL PASO, Tex., First Nat‘! Bonk Bldg 
EASTON, Md., 438 South Street SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 172 Chestnut St. HARTFORD, Conn., 36 Forest St 





“First” for Banks 


For more than 80 years promptness, efficiency, 
and friendly contacts have characterized The 
First National Bank of Chicago relationship with 
correspondent Banks. 


These qualities have been developed by an 
intimate knowledge and appreciation of the 
problems and the needs of out-of-town banks. 
How successfully The First of Chicago has met 
the requirements of correspondent banks is 
attested to by the ever increasing number of 
banks that take advantage of the complete facili- 
ties available to them at The First. 


Your bank is cordially invited to make this bank 
your Chicago correspondent. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Growing with Chicago and the Nation Since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Protection For Loans 
To Partners 


Special partnerships and special 
partners, according to Colorado law, 
are liable for the debts of the part- 
nership only up to their capital con- 
tribution. The question is whether 
any profits accruing to or due the 
limited partners is capital. 

We have never found anything 
in formal partnership agreements 
clarifying this point and, in its ab- 
sence, we are taking the attitude 
that unwithdrawn profits due the 
limited partners is debt and show- 
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ing it as such in our analysis, going 
on the theory that in the event of 
trouble, the limited partners would 
share equally with us in the liquida- 
tion of the company’s affairs for the 
amount of their cumulative profits. 


We feel justified where the 
amount is substantial to ask for sub- 
ordination and standby agreements 
from the limited partners, and in 
one particular case, we went so far 
as to have the limited partners con- 
tribute their earnings to the part- 
nership as additional capital, and 
the firm’s accountants so. certified 
to us. 





It seems that this is a rather im- 
portant point which I surmise is 
overlooked in a number of cases, 
although it is entirely possible that 
in other states local laws afford 
creditors some protection.—Harold 
E. McBride, assistant vice president, 
The Denver National Bank, Denver, 
Colorado. 


Picture Records In Banks 
Described In New Book 


The use of microfilming for trans- 
it letters, bookkeeping systems, 
and for protecting valuable docu- 
ments in banks is described in a 
new booklet, “In Bank After Bank 
After Bank,” just published by the 
Recordak Corporation, subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company. 

The book tells the story of how 
modern microfilming was _intro- 
duced in a New York bank in 1928 
by the Recordak Corporation, pri- 
marily for protection against 
frauds. Since then, microfilming has 
been so successful in reducing oper- 
ating costs in transit and bookkeep- 
ing departments that banks all over 
the country have adopted the pho- 
tographic system. 

In transit departments, lengthy 
and detailed description of transit 
items is eliminated by microfilming. 
Time is saved, errors minimized, 
and the bank and customer pro- 
tected against lost letters because 
facsimile prints of all checks, recog- 
nized legally, can be immediately 
reproduced from the film and for- 
warded for collection in little time. 

In the bookkeeping department, 
microfilming through the single 
posting plan reduces clerical work 
and saves paper costs because post- 
ing is required only once a day and 
because two sets of identical records 
are no longer necessary. Cancelled 
checks and statements are micro- 
filmed before mailing to the cus- 
tomer each month. In many in- 
stances, deposit slips are also photo- 
graphed and returned with the 
statement, giving both the bank and 
the customer a 100% complete rec- 
ord of all transactions. 

Applications in other depart- 
ments, covered by the book, are the 
microfilming of savings ledgers; all 
vault records, with an added cus- 
tomer service of personal papers for 
a fee; redeemed war bonds; wills 
and trust agreements; and deeds, 
abstracts, mortgages and leases. 

Copies of the new book can be 
obtained from the Recordak Cor- 
poration, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 
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Hammermill Safety meets 
specifications of ABA! 


Page from 
ABA book 


Use Hammermill Safety... 
and give your bank’s checks 
the advantage of “the best- 
known name in paper.” 


The ABA recommends ‘“‘Sulphite Protec- 
tive Paper” for checks. That specification 
leads directly to Hammermill Safety, for 
this is the ‘“‘sulphite’”’ which carries the best- 
known name in paper. 

Your customers use Hammermill papers 


June, 1946 





in their business. They respect Hammermill 
quality. They appreciate your good judg- 
ment when you furnish them checks on 
Hammermill Safety...and you will be using 
paper that meets ABA recommendations. 

We’d like you to see for yourself why 
Hammermill Safety is the first choice of so 
many leading banks. A note on your bank 
letterhead will bring samples showing the 
range of clear, easy-to-write-on colors. Just 
address Hammermill Paper Company, 1505 
East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. 











Country Bank Commission's 


Service Charge Report Appreciated 


HEN Bankers Monthly pub- 

lished an analysis of the rec- 
ommendations made by the Coun- 
try Bank Commission on service 
charges in the May issue, it invited 
readers to comment on the sugges- 
tions of the commission. Following 
are a few letters received which 
indicate that the report is of definite 
value. No doubt, many country 
bankers will be encouraged to sim- 
plify service charge schedules as a 
result of the research work of this 
committee. 


We Have Tested The Commission's 
Plan And Found It Good 


Inasmuch as the recommenda- 
tions of the commission are sub- 
stantially those which we arrived 
at about a year ago, we naturally 
feel that, at the moment, they 
represent the correct approach. We 
know, however, that there is no 
“perfect” service charge schedule 
and that bankers would do well to 





keep their minds open on the entire 
subject. 

In a general way, it is our opinion 
that when, as, and if normal lend- 
ing at normal rates becomes the 
prime function of banks, serious 
consideration should be given at 
that time looking toward the elimi- 
nation of, or at least drastic reduc- 
tion in, service charges.—Harlan H. 
Griswold, vice president, Central 
National Bank, Yonkers, N. Y. 


We Have Used The Simplified 
Service Charge 


The article in May Bankers 
Monthly, describing the recommen- 
dations of the Country Bank Com- 
mission for a simplified service 
charge to be used by country banks 
appeals to us because we know that 
it is all good advice. The method 
recommended is exactly what we 
have been using for a long time. 


The simplified method of computing 
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charges saves us a lot of precious 
time. I never could see how a bank 
made any money using a long- 
analysis system which costs more 
to operate than it was worth—J, 
Ford White, cashier, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Salida, Salida, Colo, 


We Like The Simplified System 


I heartily agree with the recom- 
mendations of the Country Bank 
Operations Commission as to service 
charges. We have been using the 
simplified schedule for some time 
and find it most satisfactory. 

Our system embodies practically 
all the factors recommended by the 
Commission, as outlined in the May 
issue of Bankers Monthly. That is: 

1. A maintenance charge; 

2. A per-item charge for each 
item posted. Our charge for out-of- 
town items deposited is not the same 
as for ledger entries; 

3. An earnings credit based on 
minimum balance and computed at 
the rate of 1.2% per annum which 
makes it very easy to compute. 

We have found this system pro- 
duces more revenue than the system 
formerly used and we have had 


very little, if any, complaint from 


Again Los Angeles leads the 


West. This is a natural result of 


the growth in population and tre- 


mendous increase in industrial 


development. 


This development means greater 


opportunity to serve our corre- 


spondent banks. We are ready to 


give immediate attention to any 


financial transaction in this area 


involving any of your clients. 


Cri ziknN Ss 


TRUST & SAVINGS 
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STH & SPRING STS. LOS ANGELES 
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ous customers. We expect to continue 





ank to use this system.—W. W. Flint, 
ng- president, The First National Bank, 
ore Cottonwood, Idaho. 
= I Do Not Favor A Maintenance 
olo. Charge 
m Knowing as I do that the Country 
Bank Operations Commission of the 
m- American Bankers Association has ee 
ink devoted an enormous amount of Vf Yj 
‘ice time and effort over the past three M Ypy Uff 
the years to a study of the matter of 7 Yj, 
me service charges, I hesitate to criti- af]: 
cize the findings and recommenda- 
lly tions of the Commission. 
the However, after a thorough re- 
lay reading of the Commission’s pro- 
is: posed plan I find myself in almost 
complete disagreement with a state- 
ach ment of at least one member of the 
of- Commission that: “It carries simpli- 
me fication, we believe, beyond any 
plan so far developed and at the 
on same time, does not forego the basic 
at requirements of fairness to the cus- 
ich tomer or the bank.” 
The Commission recommends 
ro- that the charges be based upon 
em three factors, as follows: 
lad 1. Maintenance factor; 
om 2. The same per-item charge for 
anid ledger entries—that is, deposits and 
“on us” checks with a deposit charge 
for transit checks; 





3. An earnings allowance based 
upon the minimum balance. 

I am in disagreement with a pro- 
posal to make a maintenance charge 
as a separate item in the depositor’s 
bill for checking account service. I 
concede that it costs the bank 
money to provide the facilities and 
to maintain them, but this cost 
should be recovered as part of the 








charges collected for operating the T’S EASY to tell when your mailroom is falling down on its job. 
age ; y sancouiaamniins ae oe Distribution of incoming mail is slow . . . outgoing mail gets bogged 
price he charges for merchandise. | down . . . important letters miss trains and planes. 

I do not agree with the proposal | In this sort of situation, USPM Planning Service fills a real need. 


to make the same charge for checks 
paid as for deposits made, nor for 
charging only for transit items on a 


A USPM specialist studies your particular mail handling problems, 
sets up work routines, establishes systems and recommends equipment 
deposit. On this basis, the customer that will speed up your mailroom and your entire office as well! 
who deposits nothing but “on us” USPM Planning Service incorporates the benefits of years of experi- 
checks, clearing checks, and cash, ence in solving mailroom problems. Let your USPM specialist make 
in large amounts and small denomi- them available to you. 


nations, pays nothing for this serv- | For information concerning USPM Mailroom Systems and Equip- 
ice. The unfortunate customer 





whose deposits, through no fault of ment, write Dept. BM-66 for our new folder. 

his, consist only of transit items in 

large volume is assessed the cost of Metered Mail Systems... Letter and Parcel Post Scales .. . Letter Openers ... Envelope Sealers 
his own as well as his nei ghbor’s Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment .. . Endorsographs . . . Ticketograph Systems 


deposits. We believe in making a 


charge for every item on a deposit | zu) as ( 

on the theory that there is no dis- | Seiecend Survie GEinein ReneS 7 . is 
tinction in the items making up the | | . 
deposit until it has passed through | | U. S. POSTAL METER DIVISION N T RO IS 


the proof and distribution depart- . > 
y ON 
ment, and that, up to this point, re ee See ee 
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FIRST CHOICE 


for 


Short Term Investments 


THE CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURES of the Federal 


intermediate credit banks offer outstanding advantages as 


short-term investments for both banks and corporations. 


These debentures are the joint and several obligations of 
the twelve Federal intermediate credit banks and are is- 
sued in maturities of from six to twelve months. They are 


legal investments for savings banks, insurance companies 
and trust funds in New York and other states. 


Issued under the Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended, the 
debentures are eligible as security for all fiduciary, trust 
and public funds held under the authority or control of 


the Federal Government and are approved as security for 


the deposit of postal savings funds. 


Debentures are offered through recognized security dealers and dealer 
banks. Inquiries should be addressed to the Fiscal Agent or to dealers. 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 


31 Nassau STREET 


New York 5, N. Y. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
COLUMBIA, 5S. C, 
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the cost should be borne by the de- 
positor. 

While I am opposed to an earn- 
ings allowance in any amount, I 
agree with the Commission’s recom- 
mendation that this allowance, if 
any, should be based upon the mini- 
mum balance, and for the reasons 
given in the report. I think the only 
way an earnings allowance can be 
made is to make the charges high 
enough to enable the bank to rebate 
part of these charges and this allow- 
ance should be eliminated by mak- 
ing an offsetting reduction in the 
service charges. Any actual earnings 
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from the deposit balance should, in 
my opinion, belong to the bank as 
compensation for its risk in making 
loans or investments. 

My remaining criticism has to do 
with the necessity of keeping sub- 
sidiary records in which numerous 
entries must be made. All of this 
adds up to keeping a separate set of 
books at the expenditure of more 
time and money than it costs to 
operate the checking account itself, 
from which a few cents a month in 
service charges may or may not be 
obtained. In too many cases, the net 
charge is too small to compensate 


for the effort expended in keeping 
the auxiliary records and making 
the necessary computations. In 
many other cases, it is nothing at al] 
after crediting the earnings allow- 
ance, 

My conclusions are based upon 
our own successful operation over 
the past two years of a simplified 
plan that is free of most of the ob- 
jections I have made to the plan of 
operation proposed by the Commis- 
sion, and which achieves the same 
objectives of fairness to the bank 
and to the customer but without the 
use of any subsidiary or auxiliary 
records and no “analysis.”—F. H., 
Niece, cashier, The First National 
Bank, Grove City, Pa. 


Warn Customers Regarding 
Social Security Card 
Identification 


An interesting and emphatic rea- 
son why Social Security cards are 
not good identification documents is 
explained in an article published in 
its house organ by the Framingham 
National Bank of Framingham, 
Massachusetts. The article is as fol- 
lows: 

“Social Security cards are quite 
useless as positive identification, 
and many others of doubtful value, 
because of the ease with which the 
cards may be obtained. An out- 
standing example of just what we 
mean has recently been reported. 

“Two men and a woman have 
been arrested. They had been suc- 
cessfully passing worthless checks 
for some:time and many persons 
were defrauded before the authori- 
ties apprehended the trio. They are 
known to have operated in thirteen 
states. 

“But listen to this—quoted from 
the report: ‘In their possession, po- 
lice found 17 Social Security cards, 
72 Selective Service registration 
cards in 27 names, and 11 check 
books of as many banks’.” 


Some Call Protest A “Racket” 


I am in hearty accord with your 
desire to see the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act changed so that checks 
need be protested only upon request. 
It would, as you point out, save 
much work for banks and eliminate 
much annoyance to bank customers. 
Under the present law, it requires 
banks to participate in an operation 
which has every earmark of a rack- 
et.—E. W. DeLano, chairman Leg- 
islative Committee, Michigan Bank- 
ers Association. 
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Answers To Bankers Monthly 
Quiz No. 37 


b and c. A cash item is one on 
which immediate credit is given. 
d. Banks in Cleveland have the 
prefix number 6. 
a. The coins used to pay $1.91 
would be a silver dollar, a fifty- 
cent piece, a quarter, a dime, a nick- 
el, and a penny. 
d. $15 can be paid with a $10 
bill and a $5 bill. $25 can be 
paid with a $20 bill and a $5 bill. 
$600 can be paid with a $500 bill 
and a $100 bill. 
GJ «. It is legal for a check to be 
signed on one end instead of in 
the lower right hand corner al- 
though most checks are signed in 
the lower right corner. As a matter 
of fact, the maker of a check can, if 
he wishes, put his name anywhere 
on the check so far as the law is 
concerned. 
a b. The Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York is for the 2nd Fed- 
eral Reserve District. The first dis- 
trict is Boston. 
a and c. Christmas and New 
Year’s Day are each observed 
by banks in all states as holidays, 
but there is no date in October 
which banks in all states observe. 
b. It seems obvious that a and c 
would be of no importance on 
a financial statement. 
By c. 
fi} c. 
any c. Numerals and zeros must be 
depressed individually on a ten- 
key keyboard. 
v4 c. The average person cannot 
reach the nine and the one with 
fingers on the same hand on a mul- 
tiple-key adding machine. 
d. A counter check is not nego- 
tiable. Cashing the check at the 
bank is not considered to be a nego- 
tiation. 
14] b, ec and d. The Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association is a volun- 
tary organization of people inter- 
ested in advertising banks and se- 
curity houses. 
b. If there is more than one safe 
deposit vault attendant, each 
one should be notified of any 
changes in authorized access. 
Certainly it would be very bad 
practice for a bank to hang the 
guard key where customers could 
get it. 
d. The collection charge should 
probably be more, but the com- 
mon amount is 25 cents. 
d. Trust funds and savings ac- 
counts are liabilities, not assets, 
because the money must be turned 
over to account owners or bene- 
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LOAN LEVELS 


Banking operations have changed, and 
both the bank and the customer have 
benefited. 


As an official of the ABA Consumer 
Credit Committee so aptly remarked, 
“The credit stream is being injected 
down at the consumer level today, in- 
stead of back at the production level 
of yesterday.” 


The average life of the loan has naturally 
increased, allowing business and the 
individual to repay in smaller amounts 
and the bank to earn interest over a 


longer period. 


We pioneered in the field of consumer 
loans, starting 1913, and have watched 
credit trends gradually change over to 
our method of operation. 


Resources Over 


$60,000,000 


Our correspondent banks have the benefit 
of advice, based on valuable experience. 


Industrial Bank 





NY 
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NINTH AND WASHINGTON ~- ST. LOUIS (1) 


ficiaries. Accounts payable, of 
course, are bills which must be paid 
by the bank. Only furniture and 
fixtures are assets. 
e. This is one of those terms 
which should be known by all 
employees in a bank having a trust 
department. 
d. When a person has more than 
one account, the second account 
should have a different name, pref- 
erably one indicating the purpose 
of the account. 
Ai) b. It is not necessary to enter 
the initials of a person deposit- 
ing money in the passbook. 


Time-Saver For 
Signature Verification 


Several years ago when I was a 
teller, I suggested that all new de- 
positors, both checking and savings, 
sign their name on the ledger card 
as well as signature card. This is a 
wonderful time-saver. When verify- 
ing a balance on a savings account, 
it is not necessary to refer to the sig- 
nature file, as the signature on the 
ledger card can be compared with 
the one on the withdrawal slip.— 
Mrs. E. W. Arnold, Jr., auditor, 
Pioneer Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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PROFITABLE MEXICAN BANKING 


The banking business appears to 
be profitable in Mexico. The Na- 
tional Bank of Mexico declared an 
annual dividend May 22d of 17%, 
and in addition to that, added 
heavily to its reserve fund. 

dune, 1896 


THE CURRENCY STANDARD 


London has taken $4,000,000 New 
York City bonds and $2,000,000 of 
Massachusetts bonds. J. P. Morgan 
has also placed some $6,500,000 
Northern Pacific bonds and is said 
to be negotiating the sale of other 
issues, which will bring the aggre- 
gate up to $20,000,000. This opening 
of the English investment market 
for new issues of American securi- 
ties is most significant. Never before 
has there been such a plethora of 
idle money in Great Britain, but up 
to the present time, the suspicion 
with which the English investors 
have regarded our attitude on the 
currency question has prevented 
any important investment of their 
idle money in our securities. 

dune, 1896 


IOWA BANKERS’ CONVENTION 


The tenth annual meeting of the 
State Bankers’ Association of Iowa, 
convened at Marshalltown, May 27. 
There were 150 delegates present 


CHICAGO, JUNE, 1896 


In 


NuMBER 6 


from all parts of the state and that 
number was considerably increased 
before the convention adjourned. 
The bankers were welcomed by 
Senator Carney of Marshalltown 
and the hearty address of welcome 
was responded to by the Honorable 
Calvin Manning of Ottumwa. In al- 
luding to the money question, Mr. 
Manning took a strong stand on the 
side of the gold standard. President 
Henzell of Rock Rapids delivered an 
address. He brought the fight be- 
tween the bankers and express com- 
panies into his address and deplored 
the failure of the Iowa Legislature 
to tax the express companies. He be- 
lieved that the legislature should 
require every express company to 
keep deposits in the various counties 
in which they operated. 
dune, 1896 


ARKANSAS BANKERS CONVENTION 


The city of Little Rock was the 
place of meeting of the sixth annual 
convention of the Bankers’ Associa- 
tion of Arkansas, which was called 
to order by the president, George T. 
Sparks. The bankers were welcomed 
by Judge Eben W. Kimball. A reso- 
lution memorializing the Legislature 
to pass a general banking law was 
under discussion for some time. 
Representatives of the National 
banks favored the resolution, but 


the state and private bankers op. 
posed it and it was defeated. 
dune, 1896 


CALIFORNIA BANKERS FOR GOLD 


The executive council of the Cali- 
fornia Bankers’ Association has 
adopted a resolution declaring that 
gold should continue to be the 
standard of value, and that silver 
and paper can be used with safety 
only in such quantity as can be ab- 
sorbed and remain in circulation 
without compelling their redemp- 
tion to maintain their parity. 

dune, 1896 


NEW RESERVE CITY 


Houston, Texas, has been desig- 
nated by the Comptroller of the 
Currency as a reserve city for Na- 
tional banks, and the Houston peo- 
ple are greatly elated at the action. 
There are only two other reserve 
cities in the South, New Orleans and 
Savannah, and the selection of 
Houston is regarded by the Citizens 
as an acknowledgment of the 
strength and conservative growth of 
the city. 

dune, 1896 


NEW RAILROAD OPENED 


The first train over the Galveston, 
La Porte and Houston Railroad, 
came into Galveston on May 12. 

dune, 1896 


CLEARING HOUSE CERTIFICATES 
OUTSTANDING 


A few clearing-house certificates 
are still outstanding in Philadelphia 
but clearing-house settlements are 
now made entirely in cash, 

dune, 1896 


JAPAN PROVES A GOOD MARKET 


Some notable contracts have been 
made by American manufacturers to 
supply manufactured goods to the 
Japanese market. The Carnegie Co, 
recently made a contract to furnish 
10,000 tons of rails to Japan. A mill 





HITCH your BANK to a HOUSE 


Many hundreds of progressive. independents and chain banks from Coast to 
Coast have adopted the House-of-the-Month Plan . . . the SUCCESSFUL mort- 


gage development program. 


At a cost so low that any bank regardless of size may subscribe and expand 
the plan as its own individual program dictates. 


Write today for Franchise Data 


MONTHLY SMALL HOUSE CLUB, Inc. 


Originators of the House-of-the-Month 


140 NASSAU STREET 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


PERSONAL REPRESENTATION IN ALL BANKING AREAS 
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in Cleveland has now contracted to 
deliver 600,000 pounds of wire nails. 
The Bay View Mills at Milwaukee 
are also making railroad nails for 
Japan. The Illinois Steel Co. has also 
shipped several consignments of 
rails to Japan. 


Bank Directors In Three 
Types Of Banks 


The Superior Bank 


1. Representative business men of | 


the community who can and do con- 
tribute time and knowledge to the 
affairs of the bank. 


2. Board consists of sufficient | 
number of young men to keep the | 


board and bank alert. 


3. Has among its members several | 
officers of the bank who do not dom- | 


inate the board however. 


4. Have the auditor directly re- | 


sponsible to the board. 

5. All directors actively serve on 
some committee in rotation. 

6. Take a vital interest in the af- 
fairs of the bank as a whole. 


The Intermediate Bank 


1. Chosen because of their stock 
interest, customer relationship or as 
representatives of estates, Contrib- 
ute little to the welfare of the bank. 

2. All approximately the same 


age. Progressive attitude declines in | 


later years. 
3. Serve because they consider a 
bank directorship a personal honor. 


4. Delegate their authority to | 


committees. 
5. Pay little attention to manage- 
ment supervision of the bank. 


The Retrogressive Bank 


1. Picked by the president or es- 


tates to either watch out for the 
interest of the estates or to person- 
ally support the president. 

2. Do not take their responsibili- 
ties seriously. Their judgment is 
influenced by the opinion of the 
president or representatives of the 
estates, or not actively interested 
groups. 


3. Consider directors’ examina- | 


tions or audits as a meaningless 
gesture. 

4. Like the honor of being a di- 
rector but unwilling to devote their 
time or their talents to the progress 


and welfare of the bank, active pres- 


ident excepted. 


From a Management Rating Chart for Banks 


distributed by Marshall Corns and Co., Inc., 
39 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


Money is saved for what it will 
buy in the future. 
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THOSE ARE NILE LOOKING 
CARS — SURE WISH / 
COULD AFFORD ONE! 


**How’s that?”’ 


“Because with this new bank-agent set-up originated 
by the insurance companies you could swing it, Bill.” 


“I hadn’t heard about it before. What's the story?” 


“It’s a new plan to keep auto-financing within your 
own community. Everybody benefits— you, the 
purchaser, the local banker, and your local insurance 
agent. Why don’t you drop in your agent’s office 
and pick up a folder about it? It’s a natural for 
young men like you and me.” 


“Are you financing that way?” 


“Sure thing! How else do you think | could afford 
one? Just look for this sign in your agent's office.” 








The Rand M£Nally Blue Book 
gives you | 

all essential information 

on every bank 

in the United States-— 







—in compact columnar 
arrangement and convenient symbols, for 
complete information at a glance and 
quick, easy analysis and comparison. 

Because the Blue Book contains the 
most accurate, complete, and up-to-date 
information it is possible to obtain — in 
the most convenient form possible — it 
has been the preferred bankers directory 
for 74 years. 


Rand M®Nally BANKERS DIRECTORY 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago 5 
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Successful Auditing Is 
Helped By Required 
Yearly Vacations 


A savings teller once got to living 
beyond his means and started hold- 
ing out deposits and transferring 
money from one account to another 
when circumstances forced him to 
do so. He managed to keep the books 
in balance over a period of several 
months so that his operations were 
not detected. 

We have had for many years a 
definite policy of requiring our em- 
ployees to take a vacation each year 
of not less than two weeks. This 
proved the “waterloo” of the teller 
in question. While he was out on 
vacation, one of his customers came 
to the bank to withdraw from his 
savings account which his passbook 
showed to be in substantial amount. 
When the withdrawal slip was to be 
posted against the ledger, it was 
found that there was very little 
money in the account and from 
there it was a simple matter to de- 
termine that the accounts had been 
manipulated. 

In another case, one of our em- 
ployees got to living beyond his 
means and commenced accepting 
Christmas Club deposits outside the 
bank which were never credited to 
their respective accounts. These 
manipulations were also exposed by 
our vacation policy as one of the 
customers who had been letting this 
man take his deposits outside the 
bank called on us for his money 
while the employee in question was 
on vacation and naturally the whole 
matter was exposed. 

In view of our experiences, we 
feel that there is no auditing pro- 
cedure more important than that of 
requiring yearly vacations. We also 
feel it is very important that we 
have some idea as to the activities 
of our employees outside the bank. 
We believe that these two methods 
are very effective as an adjunct to 
our auditing procedure. 

In our present arrangements, sav- 
ings accounts are posted by em- 
ployees who have nothing to do with 
paying or receiving in our savings 
department. After the accounts are 
posted, the ledger cards together 
with the deposits and withdrawal 
slips are turned over to the auditing 
department. The postings are proved 
by the plus and minus method and 
the cards returned to the savings 
department. The withdrawal slips 
are then individually checked by 
the auditing department to deter- 
mine not only that the signatures 
are authorized but that they are 
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regular in every other respect. All 
charges to savings accounts made 
by the bank are carefully audited 
out to determine the reason for the 
transaction, the disposition of the 
funds and that the entry in the cus- 
tomer’s passbook is made at the ear- 
liest possible moment. The deposit 
and withdrawal slips are then pho- 
tographed, after which an adding 
machine tape is run of both the deb- 
its and credits to see that they agree 
with the total posted in the general 
books. The auditing department 
proves the saving ledgers once each 
month on no set date.—R. S. Poage, 
assistant cashier, Albuquerque Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Bank, Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico. 


22 Reasons Why 
People Save 


An Indiana banker made an in- 
vestigation by writing letters to 
bankers in 40 states. His object was 
to determine why people save. He 
summed up the various reasons as 
follows: 

1. To accumulate enough to join 
a club. 

2. To send a child to college. 

3. To start a business. 


4. To send money to Europe to 
bring over a relative. 

5. To buy a new home and furni- 
ture. 

6. To be in a position to start a 
career. 

7. To buy a new car. 

8. To liquidate accumulated 
debts. 

9. To provide a feeling of inde- 
pendence. 

10. To make a trip abroad. 

11. To provide a reserve fund 
against emergencies. 

12. To buy Christmas presents. 

13. To develop thrifty habits. 

14. To aid a relative. 

15. To buy a coveted luxury. 

16. To buy a musical instrument. 

17. To catch up financially with 
some friends. 

18. To pay taxes, insurance, and 
other bills. 

19. To buy needed tools. 

20. To pay for a vacation. 

21. To prepare for marriage. 

22. A few (very few) save to get 
the interest on the money. 


Insulation and other quality con- 
struction items are in demand 
among home buyers because con- 
sistant advertising has made their 
value widely known. 
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K-Line Self-Locking Posts 
Bind Records Permanently 


Permanently bound volumes of 
records with a capacity of from 1 to 
71% inches may be obtained through 
use of the self-locking binding posts, 
at present being manufactured by 
the W. R. Kline Co. 

Marketed in six different lengths: 
1 inch, 11% inch, 2 inches, 21% inches, 
3 inches, and 4% inches, and the 
special fibre tubes, 5/16 inch or % 
inch, in 20-inch lengths, K-Line 
binding posts are simple to insert 
but impossible to remove without 
destroying the posts of the records. 

Although made primarily for 
binding paper with 4 inch holes, the 
product may be used in binding 
sheets with 5/16 inch or % inch 
holes by using the regular posts, 
together with K-Line fibre tubes, 
cutting the tubes to the length re- 
quired. 

Special K-Line posts with remov- 
able heads, which are made in 1% 





1. Accounting Forms 29. Coin pas and Packaging 56. Past Due Notices 
2. Accounting Machines Machines 57. Pay Roll Envelopes 

3. Addressing Machines 30. Coin Envelopes 58. Personalized Checks 
. Architects and Builders 31. Coin Sorting and Counting 59. 


. Bandit Resisting Enclosures 


4 
5 
and Alarm Systems 
. Bank Building Fixtures 
8 
9 


Machines 


32. Coin and Currency Trays 


Personal Loan Advertising 
lection 


60. Personal Loan Col 


lopes 
- Personal Loan Systems 


\ ; * Coin Wrappers 61 

. Bank Directories 34. Coupon Books 62. ——_ Bank Systems 

. Banking by Mail Envelopes 35. Coneue Straps 63. Proof Machines 

. Binders, Check, Bookkeeping, 36. Dating Machines and Stamps 64. Rubber Stamps 

Ledger ; 37. Deposit Ticket Files 65. Safes, Fire and oo Proot 

10. Bronze and Brass Signs 38. Desk Pen Sets 66. Safe Deposit Bo 
11. Calculating Machines 39. Duplicators 67. Safe De; t Records 
12. Chairs, Posture, Office 40. Expanding Filing Envelopes 68. Safety Paper Suppliers 
13. Changeable Signs 41. Expanding Mailing Envelopes 69. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
14. Checks 42. Filing Cabinets 70. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 
15. Check Book Covers 3. Forms, One-Time Carbon 71. Seals, Coin Bag 
16. Check Cancelling Perforators 44. Forms, Continuous 72. Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 
17. Check Endorsers 45. noe Office Communicating % ss , » 
18. Check Files Systems 73. Stamp Affixers 
19. Check Protectors “. interes Tables 74. Storage Files 
20. Check Signers 7. Lam 75. Time and Delayed Time Locks 
21. Check Sorters is Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 76. Time Stamps 
22. Check Sorting Trays 49. Maps 77. Travelers Checks 
23. Checking Account Systems 50. Metered Mail Systems 78. Typewriters 
24. Christmas Savings 51. Money Orders 79. Typewriter Stands 
25. Coin Bags 52. Name Plates and Desk Signs 80. Vaults 
26. Coin Boxes 53. Night Depositories 81. Vault Equipment 
27. Coin Changers 54. Night Depository Bags 82. Visible Records 
28. Coin Counting Machines 55. Pass Books 83. Window and Lobby Displays 
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Rand McNally and Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Please have buying information sent us on the items elreled above. 






inch, 2 inch, and 2% inch lengths 
only, are available in instances 
where temporary storage is desired, 
When the special type post is used, 
binding is not permanent and hence, 
the posts may be reclaimed and used 
over again. It is also possible to use 
the special posts in connection with 
the regular posts having the solid 
heads. 





Full canvas, Masonite, plain 
board, red or grey pressboard bind- 
ing covers may be ordered from any 
local stationer or through the com- 
pany. 

Further inquiry, regarding these 
sectional posts and permanent stor- 
age, binders, may be addressed to 
the W. R. Kline Co., 440-73rd Street, 
Brooklyn 9, New York. 


Midco Features Controlled 
Lighting In Clamp-On Lamp 


Midwest Naturalite Co., makers 
of the Midco Fluorescent Clamp-on 
and desk lamps, has returned an- 
other of its popular products to the 
market—this time the fully adjust- 
able clamp-on Model No. 1006-A 
featured below. 
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Complete with dual reflectors— | 
scientific light distributing feature | 


found in all clamp-on models—and 


fluorescent tube, the 1006-A, in- | 
cludes three horizontal and two ver- | 


tical adjustments—that is, at base 
clamp, center of double arm, and at 


shade. These adjustments are free | 


in action, affording manual control 
of the direction and amount of light 
over a wide area, without direct or 
reflected glare. 

One hundred percent efficiency is 
obtained by the company through 
use of the dual reflector which soft- 
ens and distributes forward over the 
working surface, the complete out- 
put of the single 15-watt Mazda F 
Fluorescent Tube. 

Through use of the adjustable 
features of Midco Clamp-On models, 
this glareless light with minimum 
shadow can be directed where it is 
needed most, thereby creating the 
ideal condition for easier seeing, 
without eye strain and resulting 
fatigue. 


The 1006-A may be used in either | 


raised or lowered position, depend- 
ing upon the levels of light required, 
and is particularly well suited for 


application where the seeing task is | 


severe. 


Economical to own and operate, | 
the Midco Clamp-on model is fin- | 


ished in baked enamel, two-tone 


corduroy brown wrinkle and gold. | 


Additional information regarding 
the price, size, and so on, of the 
Clamp-On Model can be obtained 


from the Midwest Naturlite Co., 228 | 


West Kinzie Street, Chicago 10, IIl. 


Eversharp, Inc. Markets New 
Self-Blotting Repeater Pen 





A new letter perfect pen operat- | 


ing upon the principle of capillary 
attraction and capable of being re- 
loaded with the same or ink of some 
other color within 15 seconds, has 
been marketed by Eversharp, Inc. 
Unlike any instrument the corpo- 
ration has produced in the past, this 
revolutionary model, known as the 


CA Repeater, rolls ink on dry, is | 


self-blotting and writes for three 
months to three years without re- 


filling. Capillary Action, the CA of | 


the title, is another of the many 
features exclusive with Eversharp. 


Ink is contained in the pen in a | 


removable inner cartridge, which 
any Repeater Pen owner can change 
in a minimum of time without 
smudging his hands. Refills may be 
purchased from any Eversharp 
dealer. This advantage eliminates 
the necessity of returning the pen 
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“IF COLOR CONTROLS YOUR RECORDS," 
says KING COTTON, “YOU SURELY NEED 
PARSONS MECHANO FORM” 












PA PE 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY * 





-Made With New Cotton Fit ers 


Whether you use ledger papers, 
index cards, or both, you’ll get 
greater accuracy if different 
types of records are kept on dif- 
ferent colored forms. 

In PARSONS MECHANO FORM 
there’s a range of six standard- 
ized colors, the same in both 
ledger papers and index cards. 
Both have the new no-glare sur- 
face, easy on the eyes. The wide 
range of weights and sizes, the 
fine writing surface, the superior 
erasing quality, and the fact that 
these ledgers and indexes 
are properly made for 
any kind of machine 
posting, or for manual 
posting, mean that PAR- 
SONS MECHANO FORM is 
what you should specify. 





HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 





DECODERS 


Every day, in banks all over the 
country, certain expert “decoders” are 
kept busy telling bank clerks that the 
signature on the check is Sullivan 
and not Kuttavas, but sometimes even 
the experts are puzzled and they may 
have to consult with others before 
they get the answers. 


How much time is wasted? How 
much do banks pay for the “luxury of 
illegibility’"? How much could be 
saved if all checks carried the printed 
names of the makers? Here is an 
intangible that perhaps cannot be 
measured in time or money, but 
nevertheless it is important. 


What can be measured in money is 
the amount banks save when they 
sell Personalized Checks to their 


customers instead of giving them, at 
no cost, the conventional stock checks, 
passbooks and checkbook covers. The 


AT WORK 


checks you buy and give away repre- 
sent an expense item. The Personalized 
Checks you sell save you money. 


The combined advantages of time 
saved, money saved thru check cost 
recovery and customer enthusiasm for 
a high grade product, place De Luxe 
Personalized Checks in a rather unique 
position. They deliver more in value 
than their cost, and that’s why they 
are so popular in banks from coast 
to coast. 


What can we do to help your bank 
please more customers by selling 
more Personalized Checks? The price, 
remember, is just the same $1.25 for 
200, or $1.00 if ordered in groups 
of six. Delivery is prompt from any 
of our five plants. And we supply 
statement enclosures, lobby signs 
and other publicity material at no 
cost to you. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST.PAUL 








PHONE PRIVACY 
Office Quiet— Better Hearing 
“Hush-A-Phone” 
Models for E-1 and F-1 Handset 
Phone; Pedestal Phone; Switch- 
board and Dictating Machines 
A Unique Gift 
HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 


43 W. 16th St., N. Y. 11 













A Complete Line 
- FOR BANKS - 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS ‘2 


WORCESTER 8, MASS. 


COIN AND CURRENCY BAGS 
Order heavy white drill bags, with shipping charges prepaid 
Printing, and tie tapes on first three sizes included. Your total cost: 
100 No. 3 $ 100.00 534 x 944 for$ 7.75 
100 No. 5$ 250006 x13 for 9.75 
100 No.7 $ 500008 x 14%¢for 12.00 
100 No. 8 $1000.00 11 x18 for 20.25 
All sizes of bags are made. Quantity prices quoted for larger 
orders. Prices are subject to change without notice. 
ANNISTON BAG CO. 
P.O. Box 1111 Anniston, Ala. 
(Manufacturing Bags Since 1897) 


if Your Bank Makes 


CONSUMER LOANS 


You will improve collections, save time, 
work and money by using Multi-Purpose 
Past-Due Collection Notices. Bank-tested 
for results. Sample and prices on request. 


MULTI-PURPOSE CO. 48 W. 22 St, N. Y. C. 





CLAROTYPE 


CLEANS TYPE INSTANTLY 


ORDER FROM YOUR STATIONER 4 
P OR TYPEWRITER SUPPLY DEALER 


BTHE CLAROTYPE CO., INC.? 
261-BX Broadway, New York 7, N.Y.. 








yA INTEREST TABLES 4 
OF EVERY KIND /o 


Universal, €-Z, Robinsonian, Star, Simplex, 
PDQ, IXL. Standard and others. Order direct 
from largest publisher and supplier of banking 
interest tables. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CO. 
542 S. Dearborn St.. Dept. 2, Chicago 5, tf. 





SOLID BRONZE 
SIGNS & NAME PLATES 


Distinctive, permanent bronze 
bank signs, desk plates, tellers 
signs, etc. send NOW for illus- 
trated catalogue to Dept. BM. 


Mx. BARRETT 












“Bronze Tablets Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 


SIGN CO. INC. 
570 BROADWAY NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
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to a factory or experienced hands in 
order to obtain an additional supply 
or change of ink. 

Each cartridge inserted into the 


| regular sized fountain pen barrel 


contains a viscous ink which is 
rolled onto a surface dry rather 
than wet. A miniature magic sphere 
part of a stainless stee] tip serves as 
writing contact in place of the con- 
ventional pen point. Inclusion of 
this magic sphere as an important 
feature of the new pen makes pos- 
sible writing 6 to 8 carbons at a 
time. 





Almost an entire year of labora- 
tory research was required before 
the CA Repeater capable of writing 


| on cloth or paper submerged in 


water or in an airplane at the ceil- 
ing of stratospheric air travel with- 
out leaking, was finally ready for 
production. 

Designed by Raymond Loewy, in- 
ternationally-known industrial art- 
ist, the new pen is made of pyrolin 
with gold filled cap, and may be 
obtained with or without a match- 
ing Eversharp Repeater Pencil. 

Eversharp, Inc., 135 South La- 
Salle Street, will gladly supply ad- 
ditional information about the new 
CA Repeater upon request. 


Be certain of the genuineness of 
checks that are not drawn on stand- 
ard forms. 





Standard Checks For 
Self Feeders 


The idea of a self feeder attached 
to the Recordak was brought out in 
a letter which Bankers Monthly 
recently received from Kansas City. 


The letter is as follows: 


“There would be a distinct ad- 
vantage in having all checks printed 
on the same size of stock. However, 
I think there would be considerable 
benefit if we could get checks stand- 


ardized on two sizes. 


“It would be difficult to estimate 
the saving which might result from 
this, but we know that there would 
be an advantage in having a uni- 
form check when feeding them 
through endorsing machines, I. B. 
M. Proof Machines, Recordaks, and 


so on, 


“T think possibly the greatest ad- 
in feeding 
checks through a Recordak, as it 
should be possible to develop an 
automatic feed device for the Re- 
cordak if all checks were standard- 


vantage might come 


ized. 


“T am sure your work on this and 
on the standardization of printing 
checks will be beneficial—E. F. 
City National 
Bank and Trust Co., Kansas City, 


Lyle, comptroller, 


Missouri.” 


Just a few days before we re- 
ceived this letter, the editor had 
visited a demonstration of the Re- 
cordak Corporation in which a self 
feeder was shown automatically 
feeding checks into the photograph- 
Incidentally, the 
Recordak was also endorsing the 
being 
placed in a different spot on the 
check to avoid the endorsement be- 
ing stamped over several other 


ing equipment. 


checks, each endorsement 


bank endorsements. 


The checks were also being la- 
beled on the front as having been 





MODEL No. 4ET—+(Electric) 
A large motor driven Machine with an unusual repu- 
tation for speed and durability. Will handle all coins. 
Automatically locks after each count of 20, 25, 30, 
40 or 50 coins or will count indefinitely into a bag. 
Register can be reset to zero. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY 


MODEL No. 2X—(Hand operated) 
Adjustable for pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters or halves. 
Can be set to lock automatically when 20, 25, 30, 40 or 50 
coins have been counted or will count indefinitely into a bag. 
An operator can count and package 400 coins a minute or 
count 2000 coins into a bag. Register can be reset to zero. 


143rd ST. and WALES AVE. 
NEW YORK 54, NEW YORK 
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Recordaked and they were being | 
photographed, front and back, at | 


the same time. We were also shown 
an attachment which will cancel 


d “on us” checks. 
in The self feeder attachment was 
ny particularly interesting because one 
“4 operator could place a batch of THE PREFERRED NO-MINIMUM-BALANCE PLAN 
checks in the feeder and then go 
|. about other work. The machine did BACKED BY 30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
d the rest of the job. It was not neces- 
r, sary to feed checks into the machine From our present address, we have built an unbroken 
le one at a time. i record of 30 years’ successful service to hundreds of banks 
j- We have learned that the Re- in all parts of the country. 
cordak Corporation, in addition to As specialists in selling bank services to the public, 
Le the automatic feed which we saw, hee ts th bank develos- 
hes wanler develassiont other anto- our name has become synonymous with bank develop 
m , , ent work of the highest qualit 
id matic feeds which will provide for ' 9 q ¥ 
™ the self feeding of documents of The benefit of this concentrated experience is yours 
mn various sizes and paper weights. when you install ThriftiCheck. Our trained staff co- 
3 It is apparent that with this self operates with you in securing ThriftiCheck volume right 
d feeder, photographing checks will from the start. 
become almost automatic and, at You are urged to write us at once to learn why 
i- pro aca time, endorsing and can- ThriftiCheck is the best, most attractive, and most profit- 
g eg can be completed automati- able checking account plan you can offer your customers. 
in Can it be possible that we may Remember always that you make no investment for 


some day have an automatic book- 
keeping machine? 


our ThriftiCheck service, which includes all supplies, equip- 
ment and promotional material. 































d BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION | 


8 Waa sucenany eingunt te Senne 31 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. Rector 2-7580 
F’. reserve bank is counted and ready , 

al to be placed in shipping bags, an of- —— — as 

y, ficer, or the auditor, or a duly desig- 


nated teller should check the count 


>. and place the seal on the bag. The ita COLOR 

id seal should be in the custody of an 

s officer or the auditor.—E. J. Entho- 

- offic IDENTIFIES THE CONTENTS 
ly pty mirc: ey 
i- ° : 

a Check Routing Symbol Is 

1e Rapidly Coming Into Use 

ro 

1e The American Bankers Associa- 

3 tion announces that almost half of 

>r the banks whose checks are col- * 





lected directly or indirectly through 
the Federal Reserve System, have 
the check routing symbol now 
printed on their checks. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia reports that 80% of 
the checks going through that bank 
have the routing symbol in the 
upper right-hand corner. 

Smaller banks have sometimes 
wondered what value the use of this 
symbol will be to them. It must be 
admitted that the advantage is a 
secondary one. They will not make 
use of it themselves but the banks 
collecting their checks will be bene- 
fited by it because sorting will be 
more rapid and therefore clearing 
will be by the shortest route and 
therefore, returns will be more 
prompt. 
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TIME PAYMENT RECORDS 
. IN ONE WRITING 


In one operation — writes Receipt, posts 
Ledger Card and makes Journal Entry. 
Any or ALL may be in duplicate. 


Rainbow 
COIN WRAPPERS 


® Eliminates transcribing 


© Saves time required for separate posting, 
as all copies are made simultaneously 


Inexpensive—the low cost permits several 
installations to take care of peak load 


Positive control 

No training required to operate Tri-Poster 
Since» Fastest and most economical window 
1887 bookkeeping system 


a 


Free Samples...Write Today, to Dept.A 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 


Lummins Business Machines 


Worldi Largesl Mrs. af Coin Wranners 





Pittsfield National Elects 
K. S. Nickerson President 


Kingsbury S. Nickerson, former 
assistant vice president of the 
Chemical Bank and Trust Company, 
New York, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Pittsfield National Bank 
of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, suc- 
ceeding Charles W. Power, who 
became chairman of the board. 

Mr. Nickerson’s association with 
the Chemical Bank dates back to 
1929 and includes eight years of 
active participation in handling New 
England business. He has thus a 
wide acquaintance among business 
men and bankers in the New Eng- 
land states. 

The Pittsfield National Bank was 
formerly the Pittsfield-Third Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, the 
name having been changed the first 
of this year. 


Lawrence D. Pritchard has as- 
sumed a position with the Bank of 
America at Los Angeles where he is 
to specialize in business extension 
and public relations activities. Be- 
fore the war, he was director of co- 
ordination at the University of 
Southern California. 

























Promoting 
your interests 





in 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
FiJl, PAPUA and NEW GUINEA 


Your interests in these countries 
will be best promoted if you 
use the comprehensive  cor- 
respondent facilities provided 
through over 650 branches and 
agencies there by — 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


Address enquiries to:— 
British & Foreign Department 
Sydney, Australia. 





S. B. Congdon, G. S. Eccles 
Elected New Officers Of 
Reserve City Bankers Assn. 


Sidney B. Congdon, president of 
the National City Bank of Cleveland 
was elected president of the Asso- 
ciation of Reserve 
City Bankers at 
the Association’s 
35th National 
Convention held 
recently at Palm 
Beach, Fla. Mr. 
Congdon succeeds 
Robert M. Hanes, 
president of the 
Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

New vice president of the group is 
George S. Eccles, president of the 
First Security Bank of Ogden, Utah, 
and vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Four new directors were elected 
to the Board for three-year terms. 
The new directors are: L. R. Bryan, 
Jr., president of the Second National 
Bank of Houston, Texas; Thomas M. 
Conroy, executive vice president of 
the Central Trust Co., Cincinnati; 
Thomas F. Gleed, president of the 
First National Bank, Seattle, Wash., 
and Phillip L. Ray, chairman of the 
executive committee, First National 
Bank of St. Paul, Minn. 





Sidney B. Congdon 


Transamerica Appoints 
S. H. Husbands Executive 


Sam. H. Husbands, prominent Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
director, has been appointed execu- 
tive vice president of Transamerica 
Corporation. 

Mr. Husbands, closely associated 
with Jesse Jones during the latter’s 
regime, has been with the RFC since 
its inception, having joined the cor- 
poration in 1932 following 20 years 
of banking in South Carolina. 

He is also voting trustee and a 
director of Seaboard Airline Rail- 
way Company, and a director of 
Anglo California National Bank. 


First National Bank In Miami 
Purchased By W. R. Reynolds 


Wiley R. Reynolds, president of 
the First National Bank in Palm 
Beach, Florida, purchased control- 
ling interest in the First National 
Bank in Miami, Florida, and its 
three affiliates from Edward C. 
Romfh. The purchase from the 
Romfh family also included the 
First National Bank eight story 
building and First Trust Company 
fifteen story building in the heart of 
Miami. The affiliates included the 
First Trust Company of Miami, First 
National Bank of Coral Gables, and 
the Little River Bank and Trust 
Company of Little River. 


The First National Bank in St. 
Louis has announced the election of 
Ray J. Miller as personnel director 
of the bank. Mr. Miller, formerly an 
assistant vice president and for 
many years manager of the transit 
department, has been with the First 
National since 1912. 


William C. Connett, vice presi- 
dent and director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis, has been 
elected senior vice president of the 
bank to succeed Richard S. Hawes, 
who resigned recently after more 
than 53 years of service with the 
First National and predecessor in- 
stitutions. 


Pritchard, Acker and Dyke 
Advanced By Guaranty 
Trust 


Appointment of Lawrence M. 
Pritchard and Joseph G. Acker as 
assistant treasurers, and of Henry 
B. Dyke as assistant secretary, was 
announced recently by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 

Mr. Pritchard who joined the 
Guaranty staff in 1928, will be asso- 
ciated with the bank’s Rockefeller 
Center Office, soon to be opened at 
40 Rockefeller Plaza. 

Mr. Acker has been with the 
Guaranty since January, 1913. He 
will continue in his new capacity 
with the banking department of the 
Madison Avenue Office with which 
he has been identified for the last 
25 years. 

Mr. Dyke’s service with the Guar- 
anty has been with its foreign 
branches, and with his new appoint- 
ment as assistant secretary he be- 
comes associated with the office in 
Brussels, Belgium, 
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Campbell, McCain Elected 
To New Executive Posts 
At Chase National 


H. Donald Campbell, president, 
and Arthur W. McCain, vice presi- 
dent, have been elected vice chair- 
men of the board and president and 
a director, respectively, of the Chase 
National Bank in an important 
change in senior executive positions 
recently announced by the bank. 





H. Donald Campbell A. W. McCain 


Together with Winthrop W. Ald- 
rich, chairman of the board, Mr. 
Campbell and Mr. McCain will now 
constitute the top management 
group in the bank and will have as 
their associates a number of vice 
presidents who have held positions 
of senior responsibility as heads of 
major departments during recent 
years. 

Mr, Cain has been engaged in 
commercial and foreign banking for 
32 years and has been a vice presi- 
dent of the Chase since 1929. During 
the past 12 years, he has been the 
zone officer in charge of the bank’s 
business in the Far West and for 
two years also has had charge of the 
New York State and New Jersey 
Zone. He is widely known as a com- 
mercial banker identified with the 
financing of aircraft manufacturing 
and air transport companies. 


Salaries Increased — 
Work Hours Shortened 


A. P. Giannini, chairman of Bank 
of America, has announced a short- 
ened work week of approximately 
40 hours, on the average, for staff 
members of the bank’s organization, 
and substantial increases in basic 
salaries of $500 and under, amount- 
ing in some cases to as much as 
30%. 

He said that for more than a year 
the directors and the management of 
the bank had been giving considera- 
tion to the increase in the cost of 
living and effects on bankers, “‘so- 
called white collar workers.” In- 
creased earnings of the bank from a 
rapidly expanding loan volume 
made it possible, he said, for the 
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Extra Rand MSNally features designed for extra 
convenience and safety include: 


Self-computing feature 

Use of registered protective safety paper for books 
Registered systems numbers 

Self-identifying shipping containers 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
Systems Division 


111 Eighth Avenue 
NEW YORK 11 


536 S. Clark Street 
CHICAGO 5 


619 Mission Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 





directors to provide for the liberal 
upward revisions now announced 
while still observing the obligations 
of the bank to its shareholders and 
depositors. 

In all, the directors have author- 
ized upward salary revisions of 30 
per cent for those now receiving 
$200 per month or less. For those 
receiving more than $200 per month 
and less than $333.33 the increase 
will be $60 per month, and those re- 
ceiving $333.33 but not more than 
$500 will be increased $50 per 
month, 

These changes represent an esti- 
mated annual increase of $8,000,000 
in the basic salary structure of the 
bank. 






It is contemplated that the em- 
ployees’ profit-sharing bonus plan 
would be kept in effect for those 
who have had five years or more 
service with the bank, including 
military leave. 

“The sustained loyal, united and 
constructive efforts of the entire or- 
ganization,” remarked: the founder 
of the bank, “have produced the re- 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified Grapho-Analyst Degree. New un- 

crowded, fascinating field of service. Gratifying earn- 
repo! ites in Employment, Credit, 
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sults which have made those re- 
wards possible. I know our boys and 
girls will strive harder than ever to 
continue to give California cour- 
teous and comprehensive banking 
service while personally enjoying 
more hours of leisure and a higher 
standard of living.” 


Tompkins Retires From First 


William C. Tompkins, comp- 
troller of the First National Bank in 
St. Louis retired recently after many 
years of service with the bank. Due 
to war conditions, Mr. Tompkins, 
who reached retirement age nearly 
a year ago under the bank’s pension 
plan, had been requested to remain 
at his work. 


Bank Of America Changes 
Officers In S. F. Office 


Ben F. Edwards and John I. Rior- 
don have been advanced in recent 
staff changes at the Bank of America 
at San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. Edwards, a vice president of 
the bank since 1931, has been placed 
in charge of the loan supervision 
department, succeeding E. S. Zerga, 
who retired after extended service 
with the institution. 

Mr. Riordon, a vice president in 
the loan department, replaces Mr. 
Edwards as vice president at the 
Main Office in San Francisco. 


Brig. Gen. Harcourt Hervey has 
been appointed assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, Calif. 


Financing Business During 
The Transition 


By Charles C. Abbott, A Research 
Study for the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York 18, New York, price $1.75. 


This study weighs the financial 
factors (others than government 
monetary and fiscal policy) that. will 
operate for and against the success- 
ful readjustment of business to 
peacetime conditions during the im- 
portant “transition” years. 

In line with other CED research 
studies, the author defines “success- 
ful readjustment” as the ability of 
the economy to attain and maintain 
high level production and employ- 
ment. Professor Abbott thinks the 
transition years will call for, rough- 
ly, 54 million civilian jobs. 
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He examines closely and carefully 
the probable financing needs in dif- 
fering areas of business, and paral- 
lels this with an inquiry into avail- 
able sources of business funds. In 
particular, he looks at the relation- 
ship of fixed assets to net current 
assets—working capital—weighing 
the likelihood that some shifts in 
asset ratios introduced by the war 
may persist. 

In making his recommendations, 
aimed at sustaining a free flow of 
credit throughout all segments of 
the economy, the author scrutinizes 
the functioning of the commercial 
banks, the purposes, and principles 
underlying bank examination (in 
fact, the whole legal framework 
within which the banks operate), 
the behavior of capital markets, and 
the market for corporate securities, 
the financing needs of small busi- 
nesses, the philosophy and purposes 
of federal lending agencies, and the 
various proposals for a new type of 
government sponsored finance or- 
ganization. 


The Economics Of Housing 


As presented by Economists, Ap- 
praisers, and Other Evaluating 
Groups. By Laura M. Kingsbury. 
Published by King’s Crown Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 
Price $2.50. 169 pages. 

At a time when even the mention 
of the word “housing” is likely to 
cause some sort of disturbance, it is 
rare and pleasant indeed to find an 
author who attempts to isolate this 
social background and to bring the 
subject of housing valuation down 
to earth. 

In treating objectively a_ topic 
upon which most economists, ap- 
praisers and builders tend to specu- 
late, Dr. Kingsbury set herself a 
difficult task. Three criteria, the hub 
of the author’s plan of attack, anal- 
ysis, selection and application, ap- 
plied in that order, have enabled 
Dr. Kingsbury to meet that chal- 
lenge. In this book, the emphasis 
has been placed on analysis. 


Information on Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act 


The First National Bank of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has informed Bankers 
Monthly that any of our banker 
friends may get a copy of a publica- 
tion it has issued, explaining how to 
handle G. I. loans according to the 
revised Statute of March 1, 1946. 
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Ever since introducing the first practical adding machine, Burroughs 

has led in anticipating the figuring and accounting machine needs 
of business. New adding, accounting, calculating, statistical and cash 

handling machines and features have constantly been developed 

to meet new requirements and to speed up and simplify office 

routines. This leadership, made possible through years of continuous, 
close association with all lines of business and industry, is an 
important reason why you see Burroughs machines wherever you go. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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This installation of modern Burroughs 
Accounting Machines in the offices of 
the Coca-Cola Bottling Co., Chicago, 
is just one of thousands to be found 
in all types of business and industrial 
enterprises throughout the world. 
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